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WANT  TO  TAKE  A  TRIP? 


From  your  desk  you  may  view  the  new  Wurzburff  and  see  Flextures  at  work 


Any  retail  executive  will  appreciate  a  trip 
through  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Wurzhur^^s 
which  this  picture  hook  provides  with  its 
twenty-four  well  illustrated  pages. 

It  is  interesting,  it  is  in  formative  and  it  is 
instructive.  It  presents  scores  of  new  ideas 
on  planning  techniques  and  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  presentation. 


Further,  it  presents  a  fine  appraisal  <»f  Flex¬ 
tures  which  were  designed  to  lower  the  cost 
«»f  store  equipment;  to  provide  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  and  full  visibility  ...  to  increase 
productivity  of  space  and  personnel,  thus  very 
substantially  increasing  a  store’s  net  profit 
account.  A  copy  will  he  sent  to  any  retail 
executive  upon  request. 


For  this  illustrated  brochure,  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-7 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2 ,  MICHIGAN 


Flextures  increose  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  V .  providi#l!&e  wWcst-Indfvidudlity  ^ 
and  greatest  convertibiiity  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  massr produced  prices. 
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STOP 

LOOK 

and  GO 


for 


MOHAWK 

BLENDED 

CARPETS 


Give  the  green  light  to  sales  with  eye-arresting  color  from  the  looms 
of  Mohawk.  In  the  new  Mohawk  Blends  the  tones  are  exceptionally 
crisp  and  clear,  because  of  the  unique  properties  of  our  carpet  rayon. 
The  fibre  is  absolutely  clean  and  white,  completely  free  of  foreign 
matter.  Carpet  rayon  thus  provides  a  pure  base  heretofore  never 
achieved  even  in  the  finest  wools  ...  a  base  that  takes  a  wider  and 
more  brilliant  range  of  dyes. 

Put  these  vibrant  colors  to  work  stopping  traffic  on  your  selling  floor. 
And  while  you’ve  got  your  customer,  point  out  the  other  important 
advantages  of  Mohawk  Blends:  surface  coverage,  durability,  mini¬ 
mum  shedding — and  the  substantially  lower  cost  than  all-wool  carpet 
of  equal  grade. 


In  quality  blended  carpets, 
Mohawk  skill  and  experience 
make  the  big  difference. 


Mohawk  Carpot  Mills,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Av*.,  N«w  York,  N.Y, 
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Let’s  Argue 

By  Lew  Hahn 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

Report  from  Washington 
By  John  Hazen 
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How  to  Organize  a  Civil  Defense  Program,  Part  If 


How  to  Run  a  Retail  Business— At  a  Proht 


Public  Relations  for  Retailers,  Part  V 
By  Robert  J.  Mayer 


PRODUCT  SERVICE  ENCINEERS 
stand  ready  to  serve  you! 


Merchandising  Division  Monthly 


SERVICE  is  the  prime  objectiv<;  of 
our  men  in  the  held.  Like  Bob  Kelley, 
each  one  is  chosen  because  his  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience  qual¬ 
ify  him  as  a  Product  Service  Engineer. 
Across  the  country,  these  salaried  rep¬ 
resentatives  working  exclusively  for 
GARCY,  stand  ready  to  serve  you 
promptly  and  efficiently.  Whether  it’s 
a  standard  GARCY  product  or  fabri¬ 
cated  metal  for  a  military  contract, 
you  can  depend  upon  the  GARCY 
Product  Service  Engineer  near  you 
for  intelligent  advice 
and  continuing  co- 
operation. 


How  to  Compete  in  a  Tight  Labor  .Market 
By  Estelle  Karpf 
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EFF/C/ENCy 

SXPSKTS! 


Not  all  efficiency  experts  come  equipped  with 
stop  watches,  slide  rules  and  flow  charts. 

The  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  and  Dial-Set 
Printers  in  your  marking  room  are  "efficiency 
experts”  too.  They  have  pioneered  in  bringing 
speed,  accuracy,  and  order  to  this  important 
phase  of  store  operation. 


Dennison  Model  9-E  Pinning  Machine 


HERE’S  WHAT  DENNISON  MARKING  MACHINES  GIVE  YOU: 

•  High  speed  operation  —  keeps  merchandise 
moving. 

•  Functional  design— engineered  to  save  motions 
and  reduce  fatigue. 

•  Copy  setting  methods  that  cut  set-up  time  and 
minimize  chances  of  error. 

•  A  range  of  ticket  styles  and  sizes  to  mark  the 
widest  variety  of  articles  with  the  fewest  types 
of  equipment. 

You  have  more  than  a  machine  when  you  in¬ 
stall  Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  in  your 
marking  room.  You  have  a  system;  efficient, 
accurate,  dependable,  versatile. 

Dennison  Model  B  Dial-Set 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  manufacturing  COMPANY 

Framingham.  Massachusetts 
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Public  Relations  Is  Not  Headline  Grabbing! 


By  Lew  Hahn 


ITHIN  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  out¬ 
side  the  councils  of  the  NRDGA 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Association 
has  failed  in  its  resp>onsibilities  to  the 
trade  in  the  matter  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  work.  To  me  it  appears  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  this  discussion  should  be 
carried  on  without  some  preliminary 
effort  to  understand  what  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  doing  during  all  the  years  it  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  the  trade.  The  right  of  criticism,  however,  properly 
is  unlimited,  and  frequently  progress  may  come  even  from 
statements  which  have  little  relationship  to  fact.  At  least 
the  recent  discussions  provide  me  with  a  legitimate  excuse 
to  present  some  facts  for  the  consideration  of  ail  who  are 
interested. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  admit  that  if  public  relations  work 
for  retailers  consists  merely  of  headline  snatching  in  news¬ 
papers,  there  may  be  some  justification  for  the  assumption 
that  NRDGA  may  have  been  somewhat  remiss.  Of  course, 
the  headline  writers  have  not  wholly  neglected  the  .\ssocia- 
tion.  We  could  point  to  a  good  many  bits  of  interesting,  and 
valuable,  publicity  for  retailing  which  have  resulted  from 
the  work  of  NRDG.\,  but  we  believe  public  relations  work 
should  be  judged  by  the  results  rather  than  the  number  of 
headlines  an  organization,  or  an  individual,  may  have  been 
successful  in  grabbing. 

On  that  basis,  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  the  first  world  war,  when  NRDG.\  was 
small  and  relatively  weak,  we  came  into  a  period  of  public 
resentment  over  high  prices  created  by  the  unbalanced  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  growing  out  of  that  war.  As  a  result,  the 
blame  in  its  entirety  was  laid  at  the  door  of  retailing.  With 
the  encouragement  of  the  federal  government,  so-called 
“Fair  Price  Committees”  were  set  up  in  cities  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  committees  capitalized  many  oppKjrtu- 
nities  to  pillory  local  retailers,  and  newspapers  carried  ban¬ 
ner  headlines  announcing  that  one  reputable  store  after 
another  had  been  charged  with  profiteering!  In  various 
places  merchants  were  haled  into  court  and  subjected  to  fines 
running  as  high  as  $50,000  for  alleged  profiteering  on  a 
single  item  carrying  no  more  than  a  normal  markup  for  such 
merchandise.  It  was  an  extremely  vexatious  p>eriod. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  alone,  met 
the  challenge  of  those  days.  First  it  took  a  case  into  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  decision 
that  the  Lever  law,  under  which  all  these  things  took  place, 


was  null  and  void.  Immediately,  merchants  were  relieved  of 
all  this  persecution.  That  work  had  a  definite  public  rela¬ 
tions  result.  No  more  were  retailers  arrested  and  charged 
with  robbing  the  public.  The  adverse  headlines  were  ban¬ 
ished!  Who  would  say  that  was  other  than  very  effective 
public  relations  work? 

However,  the  .Association  did  not  stop  there.  The  Board 
of  Directors  decided  much  of  our  difficulty  had  come  from  the 
fact  that  practically  no  one  outside  of  the  stores  had  any  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  what  it  cost  to  distribute  merchandise  at  retail. 
Statistics  which  might  be  gathered  currently  to  help  support 
the  case  of  retailing  could  have  been  susp)ected  of  having 
been  collected  for  the  particular  purpose  of  self-serving  in  an 
emergency.  Therefore,  the  Board  said:  “We  will  never  be 
caught  in  this  jxrsition  again.  We  will  get  some  outside 
agency  of  unquestionable  reputation  to  make  a  survey  each 
year  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  our  stores.  Then,  if 
such  an  emergency  ever  again  arises,  we  will  be  in  position 
to  tell  our  accusers  to  ask  this  disinterested  agency  to  reveal 
the  facts  about  retail  costs.”  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Costs,  which  the  NRDG.A  has 
had  made  every  year  since  then  and  into  which  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  has  put  more  than  $200,000  of  its  funds.  Is  there  any¬ 
one  who  can  point  to  any  more  constructive  bit  of  public 
relations?  Each  year  the'  incontestable  figures  from  the 
Harvard  Report  are  given  widest  possible  publicity.  Here  is 
an  instrument  of  public  relations  of  unparalleled  value  to  re¬ 
tailing— and  it  was  done  as  the  result  of  inspired  planning  by 
men  who  despite  their  busy  lives  gave  their  hands  and  brains 
to  the  service  of  their  trade. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  Harvard  Report 
and  its  companion  study,  the  MOR,  did  for  all  retailen 
during  the  difficult  days  of  World  War  II.  The  NRDG.A, 
with  active  memory  of  the  bitter  charges  against  retailing 
made  directly  after  the  previous  war,  again  said:  “This  sort 
of  thing  must  not  happen!”  Consequently,  12  days  after  the 
war  started  in  Europie,  in  September,  1939,  the  NRDGA 
began  a  voluntary  system  of  price  control  which  it  carried 
on  with  attendant  publicity  for  more  than  two  years,  until 
Government  finally  got  around  to  establishing  mandatory 
price  controls.  This  work  by  NRDGA  was  so  effective,  and 
attracted  so  much  attention  outside  of  retailing  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  referred  to  it  in  their  discussions  of  pro¬ 
jected  controls  and  even  Leon  Henderson,  our  first  Price 
.Administrator,  publicly  acknowledged  that  we  had  done  a 
good  job!  Can  anyone  suggest  any  example  of  any  other 
trade  organization  which  ever  has  done  as  good  a  job  of 
public  relations  as  that? 
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It  does  not  stop  there,  however,  tor  you  will  note  that  our 
trade  came  through  the  second  world  war,  and  the  years 
after  it,  with  no  charges  of  profiteering  flung  recklessly  at 
the  stores.  Can  anyone  argue  that  was  accidental?  Actually 
it  was  the  result  of  careful  planning  and  effective  work  by 
thi>  A>>ociation  and  others.  Again,  consider  what  those  two 
long  established  studies,  the  Harvard  Report  and  the  MOR, 
mav  have  done  for  every  retailer  in  our  lines  of  trade.  The 
Oflite  of  Price  Administration  was  staffed  by  many  people 
who  knew  little,  if  anything,  about  retail  costs.  Without 
some  definite  proof  to  the  contrary,  they  might  well  have 
felt  justified  in  holding  that  because  food  stores,  for  example, 
can  op>erate  on  a  low  markup  there  was  no  reason  why  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  other  retailers,  should  not  go  along  on 
the  same  basis.  The  fact  that  these  two  reports  were  avail¬ 
able  unquestionably  saved  general  merchandise  retailers  all 
sorts  of  difficulties.  This  was  not  accidental!  It  was  the 
result  of  careful  planning  over  the  years  and  represents  a 
piece  of  public  relations  work  for  retailing  which  would 
never  have  been  achieved  by  generations  of  mere  headline 
grabbers. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  some  retailers  seem  to  think 
public  relations  for  our  trade  should  consist  of  efforts  to 
prove  to  the  general  public  that  retail  profits  are  not  exces¬ 
sive,  and  that  the  cause  of  price  rises  is  to  be  found  further 
back  than  in  the  stores!  Actually,  retailers  are  not  being 


accused  of  profiteering.  Except  for  one  or  two  purely  politi¬ 
cal  comments  on  the  recent  price  war  in  New  York,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  public  assumption  that  retail  prices 
require  defending.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “a  denial 
without  an  accusation  is  a  confession.”  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  be  much  more  unfortunate  at  this 
juncture  that  to  have  those  organizations  which  represent 
retailing  rush  off  half-cocked  in  a  campaign  to  grab  headlines 
and  argue  that  retailers  are  a  bunch  of  whitewashed  altruists. 

Really  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  that  public 
relations  work,  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  retail  stores,  must 
be  largely  local  in  its  scope.  The  public  with  whom  the 
stores  deal  is  local.  .\ny  great  campaign  on  a  purely  national 
scale  would  probably  have  little  good  effect  for  the  stores  in 
any  particular  area.  That  is  why  some  years  ago  it  was  the 
decision  of  the  NRDGA  that  the  best  way  in  which  it  could 
help  the  public  relations  of  its  members  would  be  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  undertake  such  work  locally.  To  this  end 
NRDG.\  has  prepared  a  number  of  pieces  of  material  which 
have  been  available  to  retailers  for  use  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  Some  stores  have  made  excellent  use  of  such  ma¬ 
terial.  No  one  who  has  taken  active  interest  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  could  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  it  has  not  actively, 
and  effectively,  carried  on  true  public  relations  work  over 
a  period  of  many  years. 


Why  Not  Lengthen  the  Season? 


WTE  wonder  who  in  the  retail  trade  first  discovered  the 
"  summer  season  ends  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  .\lso  we 
wonder  why  the  retail  trade,  almost  to  a  store,  accepted  that 
premise  and  followed  along  in  the  effort  to  clear  out  all  their 
summer  merchandise  by,  or  shortly  after,  that  date.  So  many 
women  have  cried  on  our  shoulder  because,  unless  they 
choose  to  buy  their  summer  things,  for  example  their  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  before  July  4th,  they  find  nothing  in  the  stores 
except  a  heterogeneous  mess  (and  we  mean  “mess”)  of  clear¬ 
ance  merchandise. 

Of  course,  it  is  gfX)d  merchandising  to  get  your  customers 
to  supply  their  wants  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  store  can 
manage,  but  the  fact  is  that,  for  the  general  run  of  men  and 
women,  summer  has  just  started  when  the  Glorious  Fourth 
rolls  around.  They  still  are  looking  forward  to  a  lot  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  they  will  want  merchandise  for  summer  use.  Some¬ 
times  we  think  buyers  and  merchandisers  must  live  in  a 
world  which  we  have  never  known.  In  our  exjaerience,  the 
great  run  of  people  up>on  whom  the  stores  must  dep>end  for 
business,  seldom  earn  enough  money  to  permit  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs  weeks  or  months  in  advance.  The  compara¬ 
tively  few  customers  of  unlimited  purchasing  capacity  are  in 
position  to  buy  what  they  will  need  long  in  advance  of  the 
season  of  use,  when,  thanks  to  the  way  stores  are  merchan¬ 
dised,  selection  is  best.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
people*  look  forward  to  their  vacation  period  as  the  time 
when  they  want  new  bathing  suits  and  other  summer  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  summer  vacation  of  two  weeks  finds  them 
with  three  weeks*  pay  in  a  lump  sum  and  it  is  out  of  these 
funds  they  want  to  buy  their  summer  fixings.  Unfortunate- 
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ly,  the  stores  say  “No.” 

This  rushing  of  the  season  before  it  has  begun,  and  killing 
it  about  the  time  when  in  practical  fact  it  should  begin,  is 
tough  on  the  manufacturers  and  the  consumers  and  it  is 
especially  tough  on  the  stores,  which  throw  away  some  of 
their  best  sales  opportunities.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
plan  things  a  little  better  next  year?  Why  not  keep  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  going  until  July  31st?  That  might  entail  some 
risk  in  the  first  year  it  was  tried  but  one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  very  essence  of  good  retailing  is  to  have  merchandise 
when  the  public  wants  it.  Nor  should  anyone  doubt  there 
are  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  who  want  their 
seasonal  merchandise  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  stores 
seem  to  realize.  The  same  dislocation  may  be  observed  in 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  By  January  1st,  for  example, 
it’s  rare  indeed  to  find  in  the  stores  any  worthwhile  assort¬ 
ment  of  winter  gloves,  etc. 

W'e  have  reason  to  know  that  in  some  lines  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  stores  in  the 
effort  to  lengthen  out  seasonal  selling.  Here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  cooperate  in 
something  which  should  be  exceedingly  popular  with  that 
public  which  both  serve.  Why  not  talk  it  over  with  the 
store’s  merchandisers  and  buyers?  There  would,  of  course, 
be  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  store  continuing  its  early 
showings  and  promotions  for  those  classes  of  trade  able  to 
supply  their  wants  so  far  in  advance.  It  would,  however,  be 
a  distinct  service  to  a  large  part  of  the  buying  public  to 
know  they  had  some  other  alternative  than  to  buy  when 
they  could  not  afford  it,  or  go  without  wanted  goods. 
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Danger  to  Retailing  in  Price  Control  Fight 


¥N  the  first  days  of  July,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Retail  Industry  Committee 
were  bent  on  getting  a  specific  protec¬ 
tion  for  historic  retail  jiercentage 
markups  written  into  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  A  heavy  defeat  was  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  Senate,  when  the  Dirksen 
amendment  against  cost  absorption 
was  voted  down.  The  Senate  action 
was  contradictory  and  confused,  for  it 
should  have  been  obvious  that  the 
sweeping  ban  against  rollbacks  made  it 
essential  to  have  a  companion  provis¬ 
ion  against  retail  cost  absorption.  Such 
an  amendment  was  scheduled  for  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  House;  its  prospects, 
like  everything  else  in  Congress  this 
summer,  were  uncertain. 

If  rollbacks  are  forbidden  without 
any  corresjx>nding  curb  on  the  OPS  to 
prevent  cost  absorption,  retailers  are 
going  to  be  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  if  some 
manufacturers’  ceilings  are  not  low¬ 
ered,  others  will  have  to  be  raised.  At 
the  moment,  all  roll-backs  are  forbid¬ 
den  by  Congress,  and  all  roll-forwards 
are  temporarily  halted  by  the  OPS. 
But  if  the  roll-back  ban  is  made  per¬ 
manent,  OPS  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  relieve  the  squeeze  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  went  easy  on  price  increases 
last  fall  and  winter.  If  their  material 
costs  can’t  be  rolled  back,  and  if  some 
of  their  competitors  have  higher  ceil¬ 
ings  with  more  profit  leeway,  the  in¬ 
justice  will  be  manifest  and  so  will  the 
danger  to  production.  Unless  OPS 
moves  on  its  own  to  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion,  then  Congress  in  its  present  mood 
will  certainly  see  that  OPS  does.  The 
result  will  be  higher  jiiice  ceilings  for 
many  manufacturers;  higher  costs  for 
retailers;  and  an  increased  incentive 
for  OPS  to  apply  the  pass-through  at 
the  retail  level. 

Safeguard  Needed.  Although  the  Sen¬ 
ate  defeated  the  Dirksen  amendment. 


the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  its  report  on  the  bill 
said  specifically  that  price  control  reg¬ 
ulations  should  make  provisions  for 
rises  in  retail  expenses  that  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  rises  in  merchandise  costs. 
Even  without  specific  legislative  action 
on  the  question,  this  report  should 
serve  as  an  indication  of  Congressional 
intention.  The  trouble  is  that  Con¬ 
gressional  intention  has  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  mislaid  in  government  agencies. 

During  the  past  three  months  the 
OPS  has  held  its  hand  on  retail  cost 
absorption.  The  pass-through,  provis¬ 
ion  in  the  floor-coverings  regulation  is 
still  the  only  one  on  the  books;  Rule  4 
of  CPR  7  has  been  amended  to  correct 
the  squeeze  which  previously  occurred 
every  time  a  merchandise  cost  changed. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the 
Retail  Industry  Committee;  much 
must  go  to  OPS  itself,  which  has  obvi¬ 
ously  realized  that  retailing,  in  a  peri¬ 
od  of  poor  volume  and  heavy  mark- 
downs,  has  been  in  no  position  to  take 
such  squeezes. 

But  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  the  major 
reason  for  not  writing  pass-through 
provisions  into  CPR  22  and  the  other 
manufacturer  regulations  was  that  the 
regulations  were  intended  to  produce 
many  more  roll-backs  than  roll-for¬ 
wards.  If  the  situation  is  now  reversed; 
if  the  pricing  agency  is  forced  to  allow 
many  increases  in  manufacturers’  ceil¬ 
ings,  then  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
that  OPS  should  still  have  the  jmwer 
to  require  a  dollar  and  cents  pass¬ 
through  at  the  retail  level.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  rapid  turnover  of  policy-making 
personnel  iti  the  OPS  Cotisumer  Goods 
Division.  W'^e  never  know  when  a  man 
who  understands  retailing  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  somebody  who  believes  or 
professes  to  believe  that  the  dollar  and 
cents  pass-through  is  not  a  squeeze. 
Such  a  man  will  be  tempted  to  com¬ 


pensate  lor  a  failure  of  price  control 
at  production  levels  by  a  pass-through 
squeeze  at  the  retail  level.  He  will 
point,  as  OPS  has  done  in  the  past,  to 
the  fact  that  the  retailer  makes*  the 
same  dollar  and  cents  gross  profit  on 
an  item;  and  he  will  ignore  the  fact 
that  without  a  stable  f>ercentage  mark¬ 
up  the  retailer  is  bound  to  be  squeezed. 
In  protesting  against  the  floor<over- 
ings  order  the  NRDGA  showed  how 
the  seemingly  innocuous  dollar-and- 
cents  pass-through  actually  cuts  profits 
to  the  danger  f>oint.  Under  the  no 
roll-back  situation  the  retailer  will  be 
even  worse  off.  Even  if  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  his  full  CPR  7  markup 
on  merchandise  costs,  he  faces  a  pretty 
certain  hike  in  the  costs  of  supplies 
and  equipment  which  are  not  re-sold, 
and  CPR  7  affords  no  means  at  all  for 
compensating  for  higher  expense  rates. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  attempts  to 
get  legislative  protection  against  cost 
absorption  were  re-doubled.  It  could 
only  be  hoped  that  Congress,  wild  with 
the  heady  excitement  of  the  roll-back 
fight,  would  calm  down  long  enough 
to  make  sure  that  for  one  section  of 
business  at  least  it  was  not  creating 
tougher  problems  than  ever. 

Retailer  Committee  Appointed.  Eight 
executives  from  NRDG.\  member 
stores,  including  two  members  of  the 
.\ssociation’s  board  of  directors,  have 
been  named  to  the  new  36  man  OPS 
Retail  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 
G.  L.  Ward  of  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Edward  Carter  of  the  Broad 
way  Department  Store,  Los  .\ngeles,  are 
the  directors  named.  Other  NRDG.\ 
members  chosen  were  Robert  B.  Un 
derwootl.  Berry  Burk  Co.,  Richmond: 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh:  Stanley  Marcus 
Xeiman-Marcus,  Dallas;  Harold  R- 
Weinberg,  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co 
Birmingham;  J.  E.  Greer,  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  Chicago,  and  Harold  Lane,  Ler- 
ner  Store  Corp.,  New  York.  The  ap- 
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letailers  are  truly  the  middlemen— 
the  first  to  be  criticized  for  high  prices,  yet 
with  no  lontrol  over  the  cost  of  the  mer- 
(handise  for  which  we  are  the  consumers’ 
purchasing  agent.  Retailers  fear  inflation 
and  an  anxious  and  willing  to  participate 
with  the  government  in  curbing  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices  that  has  occurred 
since  World  War  II  .  .  .  Retailers  have 
from  the  beginning  endeavored  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
for  we  know  that  only  through  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  can  price  controls  work. 
However,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why,  when  CPR  7  was  issued,  it  was  stated 
that  the  order  would  cover  stores  ‘whose 
markup  totaled  in  the  aggregate  some  $40 
billion.’  We  believe  this  statement  to  be 
purely  gratuitous  and  without  meaning, 
except  to  create  the  impression  that  re¬ 
tailers  were  enjoying  an  unreasonable 
profit  from  their  operations,  which  is  not 
the  case.  It  would  have  been  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  to  add  that  of  that  $40  billion,  more 
than  $36  billion  was  expended  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  normal  expenses.” 

—  G.  L.  W.VRD.  Chairman  N'RDG.\ 
Price  Controls  subcommittee, 
speaking  before  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee. 


pointnient  of  this  committee  was  in¬ 
explicably  and  exaspreratingly  delayed. 
Had  it  existed  and  been  properly  con¬ 
sulted  before  the  floor  coverings  regu¬ 
lation  was  issued,  the  “pass-through” 
idea  might  have  been  stopped  at  that 
point.  OPS  officials  have  released  a  de¬ 
tailed  program  for  consultation  with 
the  new  committee,  .\mong  other 
things,  members  will  represent  retail¬ 
ing  on  various  commodity  committees 
when  their  work  affects  retailing. 

Personal  Savings 
at  Postwar  Peak 

itself,  a  peace  settlement  in 
^  Korea  should  not  make  anv  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  retail  business 
outlook.  Most  retailers  have  believed 
business  is  due  for  improvement.  The 
rate  of  consumer  sptending  has  been 


abnormally  low  for  four  months.  Re¬ 
tailers  generally  have  regarded  this 
slow-up  as  a  corrective  reaction  to  the 
war-scare  buying  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  have  Izelieved  that  the  fall 
months  will  see  a  more  normal  pace 
of  sales.  It  is  possible  that  Congres¬ 
sional  action  on  rollbacks  will  put  a 
crimp  in  this  prosf)ect.  creating  a  new 
surge  of  buying  resistance. 

Hop>e  for  better  fall  business  is  part¬ 
ly  based  on  a  study  of  recent  consumer 
spending  in  relation  to  income.  Nor¬ 
mally  the  nation  puts  about  five  per 
cent  of  its  sf>endable  income  into  sav¬ 
ings.  This  was  cut  back  recklessly  in 
January  and  February,  when  custom¬ 
ers  went  all  out  to  build  up  their 
household  inventories.  Retailers,  re¬ 
membering  last  summer,  feared  this 
was  business  borrowed  from  the  future, 
and  that’s  the  way  it  turned  out.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
reports:  “While  retail  expenditures  in 
January  and  February  exceeded  their 
normal  relation  to  income  by  perhaps 
$1.5  billion,  in  April  and  May  they 
apparently  fell  about  $1  billion  short 
of  normal.  Over  the  second  quarter  as 
a  whole  the  consumer  rebuilt  his  cash 
position  at  a  prodigious  rate.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  personal  savings  of 
consumers  in  the  second  quarter  will 
have  set  a  new  pmstwar  record.” 

Department  store  sales  midway  in 
the  second  quarter  were  setting  a  new 
postwar  record  of  their  own;  as  a 
proportion  of  national  income  they 
reached  their  lowest  {x>int.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board 
estimated  that  unit  sales  must  be  about 
seven  per  cent  below  their  pre-Korean 
figure,  although  price  and  income  rises 
had  cancelled  each  other  out  to  leave 
real  income  unchanged.  In  the  first 
quarter,  ended  .\pril  30,  Controllers’ 
Congress  statistics  had  shown  a  three 
per  cent  decline  in  transactions.  If  all 
this  has  been  a  corrective  reaction  to 
overbuying,  then  a  counter-reaction  to 
under-buying  is  certainly  about  due. 

Price  Controls— Plus 

OMMENTING  on  Benjamin  H. 
Namm’s  article,  “The  Retailer  in 
a  Garrison  Economy,”  which  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  Stores,  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  wrote  to  the  author; 

“Price  controls  have  to  be  accom¬ 


panied  by  other  things— the  most  im- 
|X)rtant  of  which  is  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  more  essential  things 
and  decreased  production  of  the  less 
essential.  Enough  has  not  been  made 
of  the  priority  power. 

“Nor  has  enough  consideration  lieen 
given  to  the  fact  that  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  comes  suddenly  into  what  you 
call  the  ‘garrison  economy’  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  price  disturbance.  That 
is  the  reason  1  have  always  advocated 
putting  a  ceiling  over  prices— not  freez¬ 
ing  prices,  because  freezing  connotes 
no  change,  and  changes  will  have  to 
be  made  in  order  to  correct  injustices. 

“You  are  so  right  when  you  say  price 
control  in  peace  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  destroys,  as  you  say,  the  life 
of  trade  and  it  destroys  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  themselves,  and  they 
keep  looking  more  to  the  government 
and  less  to  themselves.” 

Fair  Trade  Pro  and  Con 

HE  Senate  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  studying  the  effect 
of  price-cutting  which  followed  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  fair-trade 
pricing  is  not  binding  on  non-signers. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  a 
bill  before  it  which  would  alter  the 
language  of  the  Miller-Tydings  .Act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  restore  the  full  effect 
of  fair-trade  legislation.  The  whole 
fair  trade  issue  is  certain  to  be  debated 
in  Congress  and  in  the  courts  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Last  month’s  price  wars 
provided  dramatic  material  for  the 
fair-traders’  case. 

.\n  interesting  addition  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  was  a  report 
from  Temple  L’niversity,  Philadelphia, 
where  Dr.  Myron  S.  Heidingsfield  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  consumer  survey  on 
the  extent  to  which  customers  shop  for 
discounts  on  fair-traded  items.  It  cov¬ 
ered  buying  during  the  past  five  years. 
Their  insistence  on  buying  all  types  of 
such  merchandise  at  cut  prices  and 
their  success  in  obtaining  the  discounts 
led  Dr.  Heidingsfield  to  the  conclusion 
that  fair-trading  manufacturers  are  fix¬ 
ing  their  prices  too  high  and  could  get 
better  volume  and  profit  results  with¬ 
out  price  fixing.  .\  corollary  conclus¬ 
ion  is  certainly  that  the  fair-trading 
manufacturer  automatically  has  heavy 
|x>licing  responsibilities  which  it  may 
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be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out. 
NRDGA,  now  canvassing  member 
opinion  on  the  whole  fair-trade  issue, 
is  studying  especially  the  possibility  of 
improving  fair  trade  contracts  so  that 
conforming  retailers  will  have  some 
assured  freedom  of  action  against 
price-cutters. 

Association  Reports 

Merchandising  TV.  The  future  trend 
of  TV  set  sales  is  analyzed  in  “NRDGA 
Television  Report,”  just  issued  by  the 
Merchandising  Division.  An  especial¬ 
ly  valuable  feature  is  a  formula  for 
estimating  probable  volume  of  set  sales 
to  come  in  areas  where  TV  broadcast 
facilities  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
The  degree  of  “saturation”  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  established  TV  areas  is  studied, 
and  the  future  market  for  these  areas  is 
examined  in  terms  of  price  trends  and 
the  probable  impact  of  color  televis¬ 
ion.  There  is  a  detailed  projection  of 
the  market  outlook  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  as  well  as  long-range  estimates 
by  trading  areas.  A  series  of  graphs, 
with  the  history  of  set  sales  charted  for 
all  areas,  shows  how  volume  is  affected 
as  r\’  entertainment  facilities  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  |x>int  at  which  volume 
levels  off  after  T\'  becomes  established 
in  the  area.  \Icnd>er  price,  S5.00. 

Management-Personnel  Report.  The 

Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  have  published  the  complete 
proceedings  of  their  recent  mid-year 
convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  material  is  contained  in  two  re- 
jxrrts,  one  on  personnel,  the  other  on 
store  operation.  Prices  to  members  of 
NRDGA:  $3.50  per  report,  the  com¬ 
bination  price,  $6. 

Harvard  Report.  The  Harvard  Report, 
“Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1950,”  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  A  summary  of  some  of  its  more 
important  findings  appeared  in  Stores 
last  month.  In  addition  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  data  and  analyses,  there  is  some 
exceptionally  interesting  material  in 
this  year’s  report  on  the  effect  of 
branch  store  operation  on  total  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits,  the  effects  of  switch¬ 
ing  to  LIFO,  and  trends  in  employee 
productivity.  The  report  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  NRDGA. 


Store  Nevt^s 

Shopper's  Dictionary.  Few  department 
stores  in  the  nation  take  their  public 
relations  as  seriously,  give  as  much 
time  and  effort  to  improving  those  re¬ 
lations  or  are  as  successful  in  doing  so 
as  L.  Bamberger  &  tio.  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
One  of  the  biggest  contributors  to  that 
success  is  the  Customer  Advisory  C^om- 
mittee  which  has  headquarters  in  the 
big  Newark  store.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  14  New 
Jersey  state  women’s  clubs.  This 
month,  the  committee’s  latest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  better  consumer 
education,  “Handbook  of  Consumer 
Terms,”  was  finding  its  way  into  the 
handbags  of  thousands  of  shoppers  in 
the  Newark  area. 

With  this  handbook,  it  was  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  aim  to  provide  shoppers  with 
the  first  complete  dictionary  of  terms 
which  are  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  average  consumer.  In  92  pages,  it 
covers  terms  used  in  advertising,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion.  .Along  the  way  it  explains  in 
shopper’s  language  everything  from 
“abrasion”  to  “Zelan,”  defines  a  long 
list  of  new  terms  which  have  crept 
into  the  merchandising  lingo,  redefines 
old  terms  known  to  have  confusing 
connotations.  It  is  selling  at  35  cents 
a  copy,  has  had  a  huge  advance  sale, 
and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  stores  which  wish  to  supply  their 
customers  with  similar  aids  to  better 
understanding  of  merchandising  terms. 
For  information  on  reproducing  the 
“Handbook,”  stores  can  contact  Mrs. 
Kenneth  V.  C.  Wallace,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Customer  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bamberger’s,  Newark. 

Lansburgh's  Sold.  City  Stores  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  12th  big  retail  holding  with 
the  purchase  this  month  of  control  in 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  new  addition  pushes  City’s  gross 
sales  figure  close  to  the  quarter-billion 
mark.  Executive  changes  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sale  brought  Ralph  Gold¬ 
smith  the  Lansburgh  presidency,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sol  Lansburgh  who  retires. 
Goldsmith  has  been  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  The  change  in  own-' 
ership  will  also  result  in  a  large-scale 
expansion  for  the  big  Washington 
store,  and  branch  store  building. 


Bohon  S.  Armtireng,  MobUy  A 
Caraw  pratidant  and  NRDGA 
pionaar,  who  diad  last  month. 

City’s  parent  organization,  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Securities  Corporation,  last  month 
purchased  N.  Snellenburg  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  Arthur  Block,  Sr. 
continues  as  president  of  the  store. 

Bamberger  Building.  Two  branch 
store  expansions  are  in  the  first  stages 
of  development  at  L.  Bamberger’s, 
Newark.  Both  new  branches,  one  in 
Princeton,  the  other  in  Paramus,  N.  J. 
w'ill  be  key  stores  in  big  shopping 
centers  which  w'ill  be  erected  in  the 
two  communities.  Following  the  pat¬ 
tern  set  in  planning  its  Morristown 
branch,  Bamberger’s  wdll  form  com¬ 
mittees  of  local  residents  in  the  two 
areas  to  assist  them  in  planning  physi¬ 
cal  appearance,  merchandising  and 
service  policies  of  the  new  stores. 

Gimbels  Tells  All.  To  take  its  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  weekly  tour  behind-the-scenes 
of  its  retail  operation,  Gimbels,  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  started  a  series  of  full-page 
institutional  newspaper  ads  which  ap¬ 
pear  each  Monday  morning.  The  ser¬ 
ies  is  designed  to  increase  customer 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  the 
staff  and  to  promote  specialized  de¬ 
partments  which  have  escap)ed  the  no¬ 
tice  of  many  customers.  The  ads  carry 
capsule  j)ersonality  sketches  of  the 
store  staff,  amusing  incident  items, 
facts  from  the  store’s  bureau  of  stand¬ 
ards,  and  a  schedule  of  special  events 
which  will  be  held  in  the  store.  There 
is  also  an  “inquiring  photographer” 
feature,  with  pictures  of  individual 
customers  and  their  stories  about  what 
they  have  bought  and  why. 

People.  Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mabley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representathe,  NRDOA 


WASHINGTON  presented  during 
the  past  month  a  state  of  confus¬ 
ion  that  far  surpassed  that  of  any  com¬ 
parable  period,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
veteran  observers. 

The  debate  on  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  with  an  all  night  session  in 
the  Senate,  a  new  tax  bill  hovering  on 
the  horizon,  the  Korean  situation,  plus 
the  mix-up  on  appropriations,  kept 
members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
businessmen,  in  a  constant  whirl. 

The  Administration  fighting  to 
build  up  a  record  faced  serious  difficid- 
ties.  President  Truman  sent  47  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  82nd  Congress.  U  p  to  the 
present  time.  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  nine,  rejected  five,  and  taken 
partial  action  on  12.  The  legislators 
have  completely  ignored  Ifi  pro|x>sals. 
A  look  at  the  record  of  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  which  w'as  dubbed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  campaign  as  the  "do-noth¬ 
ing"  Congress,  reveals  that  of  the  47 
proposals  he  presented,  he  received 
action  on  12,  one  was  rejected  and  only 
six  ignored.  It  might  very  well  be  that 
Truman  will  have  to  tag  the  82nd 
Congress,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
majority  party,  as  a  “<lo  less  than 
nothing”  Congress. 

Defense  Production  Act.  .Mthough  as 
this  is  written.  Congress  has  not  taken 
final  action  on  the  Defense  Produttion 
Act,  it  is  important  for  the  record  to 
set  forth  briefly  the  happenings  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Retail  Industry  C^onnnittee  pro¬ 
posed  three  major  amendments  to  the 
Act.  One  would  have  prohibited  the 
cost  absorption  approach  to  price  con¬ 
trol;  another  woidd  have  prohibited 
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profit  control  as  a  method  of  control¬ 
ling  prices,  and  a  third  woidd  have 
preventetl  the  use  of  Maximum  Aver¬ 
age  Price  type  of  orders. 

Unfortunately,  only  one  of  the 
amendments  became  a  subject  for  vote 
on  the  floor.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
R-111.,  introiluced  the  “no  cost  absorp¬ 
tion”  amendment.  Senator  Dirksen 
was  not  successfid  in  gaining  approval 
of  this  “retailer”  amendment.  It  was 
ilefeated  51-.S.S. 

Investigations  Everywhere.  Congress 
has  not  gone  lightly  on  the  subject  of 
investigations,  either  from  the  stand- 
|K>int  of  expenditures  or  testimony 
taken. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  oper¬ 
ation,  Congress  has  appro}>riated  .'S2i/o 
millions  for  investigations  of  its  own. 
Another  .S200,0()0  is  expected  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  investigations  before  the 
first  session  of  the  82nd  Congress  con¬ 
cludes  its  work. 

To  gather  an  idea  as  to  the  magni- 
tiule  of  the  work  so  far,  these  two  facts 
will  prove  helpful  and  interesting. 
The  transcript  of  the  hearings  looking 
into  the  Mac.Arthur  dismissal  now  ex- 
leeds  the  size  of  the  Bible  by  some  21/0 
times  and  the  crime  hearings  that  were 
telecast  readietl  the  largest  television 
audience  in  history. 

UCC  Still  An  Issue.  Congressman  .\ime 
Forand,  D-R.  I.,  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  bills  dealing  with  several  asjjects 
of  Unemployment  C^ompensation  and 
its  administration.  .Ml  of  the  bills 
H.R.  .8391  through  H.R.  3.39r),  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  busi¬ 
nessman.  Cxipies  of  these  bills  are 


available  through  the  Washington 
Office  of  NRDGA  ujxm  request.  Your 
local  retail  organizations  are,  no  doubt, 
acquainted  with  these  six  proposals. 

Briefly,  this  series  of  bills  would  do 
the  following; 

H.R.  3.391— Extend  coverage  of  the 
Federal  l^nemployment  Tax  Act  to 
employers  employing  “one  or  more” 
individuals. 

H.R.  3.392— This  bill  would,  in  part, 
amend  the  definition  of  “employee”  in 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
The  definition  that  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  bill  would  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  common  law  rules  applicable 
in  determining  the  employer-employee 
relationship.  Tests  are  established  to 
be  used  in  such  determinations.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  provisions  would  amend  the 
definition  of  “employment”  to  make  it 
identical  with  that  used  in  OASI. 

H.R.  3393  — To  provide  Federal 
civilian  employees  with  UCC  benefits 
uniler  conditions  prescribed  in  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws. 

H.R.  3.394-This  bill  would  vest  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right  to 
control  State  benefit  procedures  so  as 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  improfier 
benefits  and  to  extend  the  control  of 
the  .Secretary  over  the  interstate  benefit 
payment  procedures  of  the  States.  This 
bill  would  simply  bring  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  closer  to  the  control  of  state 
programs. 

H.R.  3.395— This  bill  would  in  effect 
lejrcal  the  Knowdand  amendment 
which  retained  for  the  States  their 
rights  to  tlirect  their  own  programs. 

H.R.  3396— This  last  bill  in  the  ser¬ 
ies  would  increase  the  upjjer  limit  on 
earnings  subject  to  the  Federal  Unem¬ 
ployment  (Compensation  Tax  from 
$3,000  to  $3,600  and  include  tips  and 
other  cash  remuneration  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  wages. 

All  of  these  bills  should  be  studied 
although  immediate  Congressional  ac-, 
tion  is  not  expected. 
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WE^RE  ON  THE  CONSUMER'S  SIDE 


Let’s  Be  Sure  We  Have  He 


HERE  IS  A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
BEHER  CONSUMER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
RETAILER'S  PROBLEMS  IN  A  DEFENSE  ECONOMY 


A  MONG  the  many  reasons  tor  the 
retailer’s  dislike  of  an  inflationary 
economy  is  the  fact  that  it  puts  a  severe 
strain  on  his  relations  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  customer  survey  conducted 
this  spring  by  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council  shows  that  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  shopping  difficulties  during 
World  War  II  is  still  vivid;  on  certain 
|X)ints— particularly  the  distribution  of 
scarce  merchandise  and  the  flip  man¬ 
ners  of  inferior  selling  help— the  cus¬ 
tomers  feel  that  stores  were  very  much 
at  fault. 

Most  important,  a  sizable  propor¬ 
tion  of  customers  said  that  their  exper¬ 
iences  in  certain  stores  made  perma¬ 
nent  changes  in  their  buying  habits; 
not  only  did  they  change  from  one 
store  to  another,  but  they  did— and 
still  do— their  shopping  in  an  entirely 
different  type  of  store. 

Everything  about  any  inflation 
makes  for  hostility  between  buyer  and 
seller.  When  the  chief  element  in  the 
inflation  is  war  production,  all  the  bad 
effects  are  intensified.  Certain  mer¬ 
chandise  becomes  scarce  even  in  rela- 


realize  that  the  retailer  isn’t  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  shortage,  but  no  matter 
what  method  he  uses  to  dole  out  the 
available  supply  somebody  is  certain 
to  consider  it  unfair. 

Prices  and  Price  Control 

Prices  go  up  too.  Perhaps  price  con¬ 
trol  keeps  this  rise  within  bounds,  so 
that  prices  don’t  go  up  as  fast  as  the 
national  average  of  purchasing  power. 
But  customers  aren’t  statistics,  they’re 
individuals;  and  for  some  of  them  ris¬ 
ing  prices  mean  that  the  money  goes 
out  faster  than  it  comes  in.  Even  those 
whose  actual  purchasing  power  keeps 
well  ahead  of  prices  still  resent  the  in¬ 
creases  and  tend  to  believe  that  they 
represent  clear  profit  for  the  store. 
Price  control  itself  has  an  unfortunate 
psychological  by-product;  the  customer 
is  apt  to  regard  it  as  proof  that  she 
must  be  protected  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  universal  retail  profiteer¬ 
ing.  Even  so,  because  of  unfortunately 
phrased  OPS  stories  about  price  con¬ 
trol,  she  has  a  suspicion  right  now  that 
CPR  7  gives  retailers  too  much  leeway. 


expands.  Credit  regulations  may  cause 
her  hardship  and  embarrassment;  tires 
wear  out,  transportation  service  deteri¬ 
orates,  it’s  hard  to  get  downtown  to 
shop;  bundles  have  to  be  carried  in¬ 
stead  of  delivered;  housekeeping  be¬ 
comes  a  more  difficult  job. 

The  whole  inflation  setup  tends  to 
create  an  irritated,  disappointed,  tired 
and  worried  customer.  The  accumu¬ 
lated  resentment  eventually  comes  to 
a  blazing  focus  on  the  retailer’s  own 
weakest  spot— the  salespeople  he  is  able 
to  hire  against  the  comjjetition  of 
high-paying  defense  industry.  The 
NCRC  survey  demonstrates  that  six 
years  after  World  War  II  the  custom¬ 
ers  have  vivid  and  bitter  memories  of 
bad  experiences  at  the  sales  counter. 

Are  all  these  troublesome  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  inflation  due  to  appear  again: 
For  that  matter,  is  inflation  itself  a 
certainty?  All  the  present  speculation 
about  what  may  or  may  not  happen 
comes  down  to  this;  unless  the  U.  S. 
dangerously  slackens  its  program  of 
military  preparation,  retailing  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  impact  of  defense 


tion  to  normal  demand.  The  customer  Many  inconveniences  develop  for  production  toward  the  end  of  this  year 


probably  knows  enough  about  this  to  the  shopper  as  the  defense  economy  and  throughout  1952. 
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Harold  Brightman,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Consumer  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  last  month:  “We  do  not 
feel  this  pinch  now,  because  of  stocks 
on  hand,  but  it  is  surely  coming.  In 
1950  and  early  1951  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  major  durables  were  high, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
market  has  somewhat  slackened,  but 
as  consumer  income  increases  this  de¬ 
mand  will  pick  up.  CMP  allcKations 
will  substantially  curtail  supplies  of 
steel,  copper  and  aluminum  available 
for  consumer  goods.  The  residt  may 
well  be  quality  deterioration  in  many 
prcxlucts  using  metal,  and  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  lower  price  lines.  If  only 
|X)or  cpiality  kitchen  knives  arc  avail¬ 
able;  if  the  less  expensive  baby  car¬ 
riages  go  off  the  market,  whom  will 
the  consumer  first  blame?  It  will  be 
the  retailer  unless  we  find  some  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  getting  her  to  under¬ 
stand  the  facts. 

“VV"e  already  have  widespread  con¬ 
sumer  misunderstanding  of  price  con¬ 
trols  at  the  retail  level.  Many  consum¬ 
ers  think  (1)  that  markon  means  profit 
and  that  CPR  7  thus  guarantees  to  re¬ 
tailing  high  percentage  profits,  repre¬ 


The  Consumer  Relations  Committee  of  NRDGA  is  the 
Association's  point  of  contact  with  organized  con* 
sumer  groups.  Harold  Brightman,  president  of  Lit's, 
Philadelphia,  is  its  chairman.  Like  the  work  of  most 
of  the  NRDGA  committees,  its  accomplishments  don't 
make,  and  are  not  intended  to  make,  headlines.  But 
the  record  of  improved  understanding  is  there,  very 
solidly.  The  record  shows,  for  example,  that  among 
the  professionals  who  teach  household  management 
there  is  today  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
retailer  does  act  truly  and  responsibly  as  the  consumer's  purchasing  agent. 
Harold  Brightman's  service  to  retailing  in  this  field  has  its  roots  in  a  deep 
personal  conviction  that  there  can  never  possibly  be  any  conflict  between 
the  true  welfare  of  customers  and  the  true  welfare  of  retailers.  He  has 
made  his  own  store  famous  for  its  civic  spirit  and  public  service  campaigns. 

NRDGA  played  an  important  part,  14  years  ago,  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council.  In  this  group  the  big  national 
organizations  of  consumers  share  membership  with  the  NRDGA,  other  re¬ 
tail  associations  and  individual  stores.  The  Consumer  Relations  Committee 
has  worked  closely  and  continuously  with  the  NCRC;  regards  it  as  the  ideal 
instrument  for  assuring  retailer-consumer  cooperation  in  connection  with 
economic  controls,  and  has  endorsed  the  plan  for  local  and  national  action 
which  is  described  in  this  article. 
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senting  a  major  part  of  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar;  (2)  that  ‘pass-through’  orders  are 
a  sort  of  escalator  arrangement  for 
retailers,  insuring  increased  profits. 

A  Dangerous  Carry-Over 

“Confronted  by  rises  in  price  and 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  quality 
over  which  she  seems  to  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  the  consumer  is  bound  to  feel 
thwarted  and  resentful.  Unaware  that 
retailers  too  have  severe  problems  in  a 
defense  economy,  she  may  come  to 
believe  that  retailing’s  basic  interest 
must  be  opposed  to  hers,  and  that 
only  the  jmwer  of  government  can 
protect  her. 

"Wliat  is  more,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  feeling  can  and  does  carry 
over  into  normal  economic  jx;riotls. 
Why  shouldn’t  the  consumer  reason 
that  government  controls  would  be  a 
good  thing  at  all  times?  She  does  not 
understand  the  competitive  market 
forces  which  are  always  at  work;  she  is 
quite  unaware  of  the  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  control  which  consumers  collec¬ 
tively  exert  over  prices  and  quality  in 
normal  times. 

“If  the  consumer  today  knew  that 


the  defense  economy  brings  difficulties 
and  problems  to  the  retailer,  if  she 
could  join  with  him  in  meeting  their 
mutual  problems,  her  whole  attitude 
would  be  different.  She  would  no 
longer  have  the  feeling  that  she  stands 
alone.  She  would  work  with  retailers 
lo  get  the  best  possible  adjustment  un¬ 
der  defense  conditions  and  call  iqmn 
government  for  aid  only  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  those  problems  which  must  be 
met  by  government  action.  Such  a 
program  is  going  to  be  needed  soon  in 
this  defense  economy;  it  can  and 
should  l)e  carried  on  jjermanently  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  as  well.’’ 

Consumer-Retailer  Teams 

I'he  Consumer  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  working  for  nearly  a  year 
with  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  to  get  such  a  program  started. 
Last  October  the  groundwork  was  laitl. 
Retailers  and  representatives  of 
national  consumer  groups  set  up  a 
national  organization  to  operate  from 
the  W’ashington  headquarters  of  the 
NCRC.  The  staff  organization  is  that 
of  the  NCRC,  under  Ruth  .\yres,  its 
managing  director.  This  is  the  setup: 
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1.  Local  coininittees  of  consiiniei 
and  retail  leaders  in  various  communi¬ 
ties. 

2.  A  National  C'.oortlinating  Com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  national  consumer  and  retailer 
organizations  cooperating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Consumer  representatives  are 
affiliated  with  such  organizations  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  CMubs, 
the  American  Home  Economics  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Retailers  are  from  stores 
affiliated  with  the  NRDGA,  the  ARF, 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  national  groups.  Also 
represented  are  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Retail  Association  Executives. 

8.  Task  Committees  of  consumer 
and  retailer  experts  in  specific  fields. 

4.  A  Public  Information  Committee 
of  consumer  and  retailer  experts  on 
education,  media  and  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  is  the  way  the  program  will 
work:  The  retailers  and  consumer  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  will  screen  problems  which 
arise  in  the  defense  economy  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  should  be  handled 
by  retail  action,  by  public  education 
or  by  resort  to  a  government  agency. 
They  may  be  problems  of  distribution, 
services  or  production.  If  necessary, 
the  problem  will  be  referred  to  a  Task 
Committee  for  study.  Should  it  be  'de¬ 
cided  that  government  action  is  neces¬ 
sary— as,  for  example,  in  amending  an 
ineffective  control— then  retailers  and 
consumers  in  agreement  will  put  their 
case  before  government.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  no  better  way  could  be 
devised  to  clear  up  misunderstanding 
and  suspicion;  and  to  prevent  the  im- 
]x>sition  of  regulations  which  seem  on 
the  surface  to  protect  customers  but 
actually  work  to  their  disadvantage  in 
the  long  run.  -  There  were  cases  like 
that  during  World  War  II— well-inten¬ 
tioned  government  efforts  which  actu¬ 
ally  defeated  their  own  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  NCRC  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  will  be  providing 
material  for  public  service  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  news  stories,  study  pro¬ 
grams  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 
\  good  deal  of  research  has  already 


been  done  as  a  preliminary  for  this 
activity.  The  checkup  on  customer 
recollections  of  their  dealings  with 
stores  during  World  War  II  is  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

With  the  national  committees  set  up 
and  the  information  service  function¬ 
ing,  the  program  is  now  ready  to  be 
launched  at  the  community  level.  This 
is  the  crucial  step;  the  opportunity 
which  the  individual  retailer  can  seize 
or  miss  to  form  his  ow'n  local  alliance 
with  consumers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
sumer  Relations  Committee  in  June, 
the  plan  for  organizing  local  commit¬ 
tees  was  endorsed.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  individual  retailers  and  local  re¬ 
tail  association  executives  are  urged  to 
communicate  with  Harold  Brightman, 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Consumer 
Relations  Committee.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  under  Mr.  Brightman’s  leader¬ 
ship,  the  plan  is  now  being  put  into 
effect.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  model 
plan  for  organizing  local  conimittees: 

Purpose,  rhe  local  committee  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  friendly  working  relationship 
between  consumer  and  retailer  leaders. 
Retailers  and  customers  will  lay  before 
each  other  the  problems  which  result 
from  the  impact  of  the  defense  econo¬ 
my.  Some  may  be  local,  and  with 
mutual  understanding  can  be  solved 
locally.  Some  situations  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected,  but  misunderstandings  about 
them  can  be.  .Material  to  be  made 
available  by  the  national  committees 
will  develop  an  understanding  of  such 
points  as:  the  difference  between  mark¬ 
up  and  profit;  the  impact  of  scarcities 
on  both  retailers  and  consumers  and 
the  problem  of  maintaining  adequate 
supplies  of  merchandise;  quality  deter¬ 
ioration  in  relation  to  household  man¬ 
agement  problems,  and  what  the  re¬ 
tailers  can  do  to  mitigate  its  bad 
effects. 

Still  other  problems  can  be  solvetl 
by  reference  to  the  National  Coortli- 
nating’  Committee,  which  can  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  government 
agencies.  For  example,  if  a  govern¬ 
ment  price  or  material  controls  order 
should  result  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  $2.95  housedress  from  the  market, 
the  first  step  would  be  to  see  that  the 
customer  understands  why  it  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  second  would  be  a  joint 


attempt  to  get  the  situation  remedied. 

If  scores  of  local  retailer-consumer 
groups  report  this  situation  and  its 
seriousness,  then  the  National  Coordi¬ 
nating  C^ommittee  can  be  assured  of  an 
unprejudiced  hearing  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  information  that 
is  exchanged  in  the  local  committee 
forums  will  be  used  to  provide  better 
economic  understanding  throughout 
the  community,  using  club  and  school 
programs,  newspapers  and  radio.  The 
National  Public  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  will  provide  advice  on  how  to  reach 
the  local  public  with  the  story.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  cooperating  local  consum¬ 
er  groups  usually  have  publications 
which  go  to  their  own  members. 

Composition.  The  IcKal  committees 
will  be  leadership  committees  made  up 
of  10  or  15  heads  of  consumer  organiz¬ 
ations  and  an  equal  number  of  leading 
retailers.  Local  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers,  Extension  Service  workers,  retail 
association  executives  and  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureau  should  be 
brought  into  the  program. 

Operation.  An  organization  blueprint, 
details  about  the  service  available 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  project,  a  list  of  program  suggest¬ 
ions  and  other  information  down  to  a 
complete  agenda  for  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  are  available  to  any  interested  re¬ 
tailer.  The  Washington  address  is  that 
of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council,  724  9th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  1,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  Council  staff  are 
now  making  arrangements  to  appear 
at  local  meetings  of  retailers  to  explain 
the  organization  and  help  get  the  local 
committees  functioning. 

The  NRDGA  endorsed  this  project 
last  tvinter.  Fortunately,  because  the 
imjjact  of  the  defense  economy  has 
been  slow  in  coming,  there  has  been 
time  to  develop  workable  plans  in  de¬ 
tail.  Local  groups  of  retailers  who 
would  like  to  get  started  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  find  that  the  NCRC  plans 
are  so  complete  that  there  need  be  no 
delay.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Consumer 
Relations  Committee  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion,  the  comparatively  small  expense 
of  conducting  such  a  program  will  be 
the  best  public  relations  investment  a 
store  can  make  during  this  period. 
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WHAT  CONSUMERS  EXPECT  FROM 
STORES  IN  A  DEFENSE  ECONOMY 


The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
(Council  conducted  a  survey  this 
spring  to  determine  what  consumers 
thought  about  store  practices  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  The  question¬ 
naire  w’as  worked  out  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  ccKjperation  with  the  .\ssociat- 
ed  Merchandising  Corp.,  and  was 
limited  to  problems  over  which  the 
store  had  some  control.  The  sample 
consisted  of  500  homemakers  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh  and  St.  Louis,  supplemented 
by  400  Extension  Service  workers 
selected  at  random  to  cover  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  Extension 
workers  were  asked  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  groups  with  which 
they  work. 

The  keen  interest  of  consumers  in 
the  subject  was  made  evident  by  a 
response  of  28.5  per  cent.  Seventeen 
or  18  per  cent  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  good  for  a  mail  questionnaire. 

1.  THEY  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  WANT 

Quality  or  Price?  The  questionnaire 
asked:  “Which  types  of  stores  did 
you  generally  find  it  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  shop  in  during  World  War 
II,  those  which  shifted  their  price 
lines  upward  to  maintain  quality  or 
those  which  maintained  their  lower 
price  lines?” 

Some  86  per  cent  of  those  reply¬ 
ing  said  emphatically  that  they 
wanted  stores  to  maintain  the  qual¬ 
ity  they  were  accustomed  to  buying 
instead  of  sacrificing  quality  to 
price.  Not  to  be  ignored,  however, 
are  the  14  per  cent  of  customers  who 
were  forced  to  consider  price  be¬ 
cause  of  income  problems.  Typical 
comments: 

“It  was  necessary  to  sacrifice 
quality  when  one  just  didn’t  have 
enough  money  for  necessities.” 

“The  salary  I  was  living  on  did 
not  increase  during  the  war.” 

“My  wages  weren’t  going  higher 
.  .  .  had  to  budget  my  mone\.” 


“Quality  was  not  maintained 
even  when  prices  rose.  A  $5  shirt 
was  not  as  gocxl  as  a  prewar  $2  shirt. 
We  were  among  the  vast  horde  of 
.\mericans  who  didn’t  have  in- 
(reased  incomes.” 

They  Want  Fair  Treatment.  Of 

those  replying,  58  per  cent  said  they 
thought  it  was  unfair  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  charge  customers,  although 
many  of  these  were  themselves 
charge  customers. 

On  the  positive  side,  62  per  cent 
suggested  limiting  the  quantity  to  a 
customer  was  a  fair  way  to  allot 
scarce  merchandise,  while  34  per 
cent  were  in  favor  of  having  the 
store  take  orders  and  fill  them  as  the 
merchandise  came  in. 

Only  four  jier  cent  thought  it  was 
lair  to  offer  merchandise  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Although  it 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  14  per  cent  wrote  in  that  they 
objected  to  under-the-counter  and 
black  market  practices  by  stores. 

They  Want  Merchandise  Facts.  Less 
than  half  of  the  customers  replying 
thought  there  was  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  aljout  merchandise.  Only  46 
jjer  cent  said  there  was  enough  to 
help  them  shop  satisfactorily,  while 
only  48  per  cent  said  there  was 
enough  information  on  how  to  care 
lor  merchandise. 

They  Want  Trained  Sales  Help. 

Even  six  years  after  World  War  II, 
35  per  cent  of  those  replying  com¬ 
plained  about  discourteous  or  in¬ 
efficient  sales  help.  Despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  general  recognition 
of  the  problem  stores  faced  on  f>er- 
sonnel,  14  |ier  cent  of  the  replies 
cited  discourtesy  and  21  per  cent 
inefficiency  of  sales  help. 

Some  of  the  comments: 

“Permitted  salespeople  to  give 
jxjor  and  discourteous  service  to 
customers.” 


RUTH  AYRES 

Managing  Diractor,  NCRC 


“Salespeople  became  arrogant  and 
less  helpful  because  of  the  feeling 
that  anything  would  sell.’’ 

“Not  enough  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  few  salesjjeople 
are  much  help  either.” 

“I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
the  employees  to  lie  so  discourteous. 
Nor  did  I  like  4F’s  who  stood 
behind  the  counter  and  sneered 
‘  There’s  a  war  on’.” 

“Sales  help  seldom  knows  as  much 
information  as  is  on  the  labels. 
When  they're  not  present,  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  a  chance  to  read  the 
labels.” 

2.  BUYING  HABITS  WERE  CHANGED 

Exactly  25  per  cent  reported  that 
they  had  changed  the  type  of  store 
in  which  they  shopped  before  the 
war. 

Quality,  service  and  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  merchandise  were  given  as 
reasons  for  the  change  by  78  pter 
cent.  Price  was  the  reason  given  by 
22  per  cent. 

Of  those  that  changed,  37  per 
cent  went  to  sjjecialty  shops  and 
upstairs  departments,  33  per  cent 
changed  to  basement  shops  and 
chain  stores  and  30  per  cent  went  to 
mail  order. 

Change  Was  Permanent.  Of  those 
that  changed  during  the  war,  87  per 
cent  reported  that  they  had  stayed 
loyal  to  their  new  stores. 

This  means  that  22  per  cent  of 
all  the  customers  replying  made  a 
permanent  shift  in  their  buying 
habits. 
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TEER  THIS  FALL 


W^ETAIL  executives  in  search  of 
strictly  practical  advice  on  how  to 
meet  this  Fall’s  merchandising  and 
promotion  problems  found  it  at 
NRDGA’s  Mid-Year  Conference  at 
New  York’s  Statler  Hotel,  June  12  a;id 
13.  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion, 
and  Visual  Merchandising  men  at¬ 
tended  a  series  of  how-to-do  meetings; 
how  to  promote,  how  to  display,  how 
to  merchandise  piece  gootls  and  readv- 
to-wear,  how  to  comply  with  jiiice 
regulations. 

One  of  the  most  attentive  aiuliences 
was  that  at  the  clinic  on  OPS  pricing 
problems,  conducted  by  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  NRDGA’s  general  manager. 
Two  other  members  of  the  NRDCi.\ 
staff  assisted— Theodore  Blanke,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Rovins,  legal  advisor.  Questions 
came  at  a  lively  clip,  but  even  though 
the  meeting  ran  half  an  hour  overtime, 
there  were  still  some  to  be  answered 
individually  by  mail  when  time  ran 
out. 

OPS  and  Fair  Trade.  Fair  trade  prices, 
naturally,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
attention.  If  the  manufacturer  of  a 
fair  traded  item  has  applied  for  a  dol- 
lar-and-cents  ceiling,  that  ceiling  gov¬ 
erns,  and  the  store  has  no  pricing 
problem.  (Retailing  in  general  has  a 
problem,  however.  OPS,  in  spite  of 
NRDG.A’s  efforts,  has  resumed  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  publishing  both  cost  and  retail 
prices  when  it  sets  these  ceilings.) 

The  unhappy  retailer  whose  ceiling 
is  frozen  below  the  fair  trade  price 
has  several  choices.  He  can  violate  his 


fair  trade  price  and  comply  with  the 
OPS  ceiling:  he  can  maintain  the  fair 
trade  price  and  violate  a  Federal  law; 
he  can  withdraw  the  item  from  sale 
until  the  manufacturer  rescues  him  by 
getting  a  dollar-and-cents  ceiling. 
Such  ceilings,  discussion  brought  out, 
require  pre-ticketing  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Stores  were  advised  to  ask  for 
extra  tickets  to  be  applied  to  old  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock. 

Other  Pricing  Problems.  Among  the 
bothersome  problems  were  many  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  pricing  of  items  with 
new  costs,  or  in  new  departments,  or 
in  new  stores.  These  could  be  answered 
directly  from  the  regidations  or  their 
official  interpretations.  There  were 
some,  however,  for  which  no  official 
regulations  had  yet  been  issued,  or  for 
which  the  official  regulations  provided 
such  cumbersome  methods  that  they 
offered  no  real  solution.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  were  questions  on  the  pricing  of 
odd  lots,  or  of  replacements  to  run¬ 
ning  numbers,  where  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  higher  or  lower  in  price 
than  the  original  stock. 

Many  of  the  questions  were  con¬ 
cerned  less  with  the  regulations  than 
with  their  effect  on  operations.  Pro¬ 
motion,  it  was  pointed  out,  will  have 
to  concern  itself  with  the  margin  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  items  involved,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  profitable  to  promote 
them.  The  retaining  of  regular  price 
lines,  which  is  permissible  if  they  are 
not  above  ceiling,  may  mean  that  gross 
margin  will  suffer. 

Gross  margin  this  fall  is  likely  to 


suffer  not  only  from  OPS  regulations, 
but  also  from  price  wars.  The  planned 
agenda  for  the  conference  made  no 
provision  for  a  discussion  of  price- 
cutting  as  a  promotional  weapon,  but 
at  the  op)ening  session,  a  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  round-up  of  money-making  ideas, 
speaker  after  speaker  departed  from 
his  prepared  text  to  comment  on  what 
one  man  termed  “the  battle  of  Herald 
Square.’’ 

Price  Wars.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  black 
eyes  for  retail  advertising  in  recent  his¬ 
tory,  said  one.  It  is  a  phase,  and  will 
pass,  said  another,  soothingly;  such 
things  always  happen  when  there  is 
too  much  merchandise  on  the  shelves. 
Retailers  should  consider  whether  or 
not  they  can  afford  price  wars;  they  are 
settled  by  who  outlives  whom:  they  are 
Avon  by  the  fittest;  they  are  avoided  by 
those  with  truly  creative  promotion 
ideas.  Everyone  had  an  opinion— per¬ 
sonal,  and  strictly  off  the  record,  of 


Value,  Not  Price.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  in  the  light  of  the  uproar  created 
by  the  price  wars,  was  the  report  from 
Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  on  a  successful  promotion  that 
featured  values,  but  avoided  competi¬ 
tive  price  cutting.  Joseph  Purcell,  the 
store’s  sales  promotion  director,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  basic  idea,  a  treasure 
chest,  had  been  successful  in  other 
stores,  too. 

Through  splendid  vendor  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  store  was  able  to  offer  over 
1,000  prizes  to  those  whose  keys 
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Price  problems  of  every  variety  were 
the  main  concern  of  members  of 
NRDGA's  Merchandising  and  Sales 
Promotion  Divisions  as  they  gathered 
in  New  York  last  month  for  their  joint 
Mid-Year  Conference.  Storewide  Fall 
plans,  and  Christmas  plans  as  well, 
were  described,  and  in  every  case  the 
conquest  of  price  resistance  was  the 
main  theme. 

The  detailed  market  analyses  which 
were  features  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
and  Piece  Goods  meetings  are  report- 
td  in  the  Merchandising  Division 
Monthly,  on  page  42  of  this  issue. 


opened  the  treasure  chest.  Keys  were 
distributed  to  all  charge  customers, 
and  were  handed  out  to  all  purchasers 
in  the  store— including  enough  lucky 
ones  each  day  to  insure  a  long  list  of 
daily  winners,  with  attendant  publici¬ 
ty.  Store  employees  could  not  partici¬ 
pate,  but  there  was  an  earlier  drawing 
for  them,  which  served  both  to  famil¬ 
iarize  them  with  the  routine  and  to 
whip  up  their  enthusiasm.  Traffic  in 
the  store  reached  Christmas  propor¬ 
tions. 

Antidote  for  Price  Wars.  An  antidote 
to  price  wars,  suggested  Sidney  Gar¬ 
field,  president  of  the  Hirshon-Garfield 
advertising  agency,  is  to  add  a  new 
dimension  to  selling  through  creative 
ideas,  and  new,  exciting  merchandise. 
He  cited  the  effect  of  TV  on  living 
habits,  and  suggested  keying  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  appropriate  merchandise 
to  the  new  indoor  living.  “Don’t  live 
m  the  past,”  he  warned;  “your  cus¬ 
tomer  lives  in  the  present.” 

Curbing  Copyitis.  Joseph  R.  Kowen, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
VV.  T.  Grant  Company,  reminded 
stores  that  the  public  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who  vary  sharply  in  their 
wants,  tastes,  and  ideas.  Without  be¬ 
littling  the  value  of  past  experience 
and  past  records,  he  urged  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  continuing  research  that 
touches  today  and  tomorrow,  with  an 
eye  to  new  selling  opportunities.  He 
put  stores  on  their  guard,  too,  against 
blind  copying  of  others,  and  advised 
them  to  know  when  it  pays  to  be  dif¬ 


ferent,  when  a  diversion  from  the  obvi¬ 
ous  pattern  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
chance  for  plus  sales.  Just  as  people 
are  individuals,  stores,  too,  should 
have  their  individual  personalities,  he 
reminded  his  hearers.  “It  is  always 
more  important  to  sell  the  store  than 
any  individual  item.” 

Going  to  the  Customers.  Getting  down 
to  cases  on  how  to  sell  the  store  by  a 
variation  from  the  obvious,  Julian 
Trivers,  of  Davison-Paxon,  .\tlanta, 
reminded  the  convention  that,  if  it  was 
difficult  to  get  customers  into  the  store, 
the  store  could  come  to  its  customers, 
as  it  does  in  a  suburban  branch  or 
when  it  furnishes  a  model  home  in  a 
new  development.  The  expense  of 
such  furnishing  can  l)e  minimized  if 
the  owner  of  the  model  home  buys 
both  the  house  and  the  furniture  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  be 
open  to  the  public  for  a  speci fieri  peri- 
(m1.  .\  Butlalo  promotion  of  this  type, 
he  recalled,  brought  75,000  visit*)rs  to 
the  model  home  in  a  month,  and 
plenty  of  business  to  the  store. 

Radio's  Role.  Further  how-to-tlo  atl- 
vice  was  offered  by  William  B.  Ryan, 
president.  Broadcast  .\dvertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  who  explained  how  to  coordi¬ 
nate  radio  with  newspaper  advertising. 
He  cited  figures  to  the  effect  that  55 
out  of  every  100  customers  in  a  store 
come  there  as  a  result  of  advertising. 
Of  the  55,  22  come  through  newspaper 
advertising,  and  25  are  attracted  by 
radio.  Only  eight  are  influenced  by 
both.  Thus  there  are  two  different  sets 
of  customers  to  be  reached,  and  stores 
should  not  attempt  to  reach  their 
radio  customers  with  a  budget  of  clas¬ 
sified  ad  proportions.  To  use  the  radio 
to  give  voice  to  a  store’s  advertising 
theme  or  slogan,  he  reminded  stores 
to  give  the  time  and  reason  for  the 
selling  event,  and  to  offer  examples  of 
values. 

Resources  Can  Help.  Lois  Ingalls, 
long  known  to  retailers  and  now  with 
I.  Miller  &  Sons,  reminded  her  hearers 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
suaders  is  an  idea,  and  that  many  of 
the  most  effective  ideas  originate  with 
the  suppliers  of  merchandise.  It  is  a 
rare  buyer,  she  said,  who  knows  pub¬ 
licity  or  knows  how  to  take  ideas  and 


information  anil  utilize  them.  Her 
recommendation  was  for  more  direct 
contact  l)etween  sales  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  store’s  resources  for  ideas 
on  how  to  capitalize  on  such  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  society  as:  more  living  at 
home,  easier  housework;  working 
women:  travel;  and  the  trends  toward 
sportswear  and  separates  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  field. 

Building  Saturday  Volume.  Speaking 
primarily  of  Manhattan,  John  H. 
Glass,  atlvertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  urged  stores  to  com¬ 
bat  the  “Saturday  fadeout”  by  greater 
promotion  on  Fridays.  Stores  in  out¬ 
lying  boroughs  and  in  the  suburbs  do 
more  than  half  their  week’s  business 
on  Saturdays;  downtown  department 
stores  do  about  one-sixth.  The  five- 
day  work  week,  he  pointed  out,  makes 
•Saturday  a  better  day  than  ever  for 
family  shopping,  especially  since  the 
typical  New  Yorker  cannot  afford  to 
spend  his  weekends  out  of  town.  "Sat- 
urtlay  is  what  you  make  it,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “You  are  literally  handing 
the  Saturday  business  on  a  platter  to 
neighborhood  and  suburban  stores.” 

MERCHANDISING 

Ciive  the  business  back  to  the  buyer, 
give  salespeople  much  more  attention 
and  stores  will  have  a  successful  ready- 
to-wear  season,  suggested  J.  H.  Hughes, 
of  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas.  Reviewing 
Fall  prospects  at  a  session  on  June  13, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  NRDGA’s 
Ready-to-VVear  Group  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Buying  Offices,  he  emphasized 
the  need  for  shopping  the  market. 
Thomas  F.  O’Donnell,  of  City  Stores, 
who  presided,  also  warned  stores  to 
make  sure  they  don’t  consider  their 
plans  complete  until  after  the  market 
has  been  shopped.  Possible  changes 
in  price  lines  and  resources  may  mean 
last-minute  revisions,  both  men  indi¬ 
cated,  and  ivory-tower  planning  will 
be  inadequate. 

The  Useful  X.  Present  merchandise 
planning  methods  sometimes  fail  to 
take  special  commitments  into  account, 
and  penalize  a  buyer’s  op)en-to-buy  if 
an  order  is  placed  exceptionally  far 
ahead,  as  in  the  case  of  items  that  tie 
in  with  consumer  magazines.  At  the 
Harris  store,  such  long  range  purchases 
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AT  last  month's  Mid-Year  Confer- 
^*ence,  the  board  of  directors  of 
NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion  Division  re¬ 
elected  Robert  J.  Powderly  of  Kresge- 
Newark  as  its  chairman.  Other  officers 
chosen  were  Budd  Gore  of  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago  as  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee;  Arthur  See,  Saks- 
34th  Street,  New  York,  first  vice  chair¬ 
man;  William  J.  McLaughlin,  McCurdy 
A  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  second  vice 
chairman;  Joseph  Purcell,  Fowler,  Dick 
A  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Willard  H.  Campbell  of 
Schunemann's,  St.  Paul,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion's  advisory  committee. 

are  charged  to  an  X  classification,  and 
not  deducted  from  the  o|jeii-to-buy 
until  the  month  in  which  the  merchan¬ 
dise  would  normally  have  been  or¬ 
dered.  This  permits  a  buyer  to  accept 
and  cover  an  editorial  credit  months 
ahead  of  time,  without  hampering  her 
operation  in  the  intervening  |>eriod. 

Inspoction  Pays,  That  defective  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  an  avoidable  worry 
was  demonstrated  by  A.  C.  Zucker,  of 
Neiman-Marcus  Company,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  Dallas  store's  method  of 
inspecting  incoming  apparel  for  fit. 
workmanship  and  detail.  If  the  retail¬ 
er  returns  and  reports  substandard 
goods,  the  manufacturer  is  made  cpn- 
scious  of  his  shortcomings  and  can  im¬ 
prove  the  general  quality  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Neiman-Marcus  system, 
which  requires  slipping  the  garments 
on  model  forms,  saves  inarkdowns, 
helps  educate  buyers  as  to  quality, 
and  prevents  customers  from  getting 
garments  that  cannot  readilv  be  al¬ 
tered  to  fit. 

Cooperation  for  Piece  Goods.  At  the 

Piece  Goods  Group’s  session  on  June 
13,  which  again  featured  a  fashion 
show,  the  group’s  chairman,  .\rthui 
Wingate,  of  Bloomingdale’s,  pointed 
proudly  to  the  increased  cooperation 
that  important  consumer  magazines 
are  giving  to  piece  goods  dejjartments 
by  devoting  many  pages,  often  in  color, 
to  clothes  the  customer  can  make  for 
herself.  Further  evidence  of  this  co- 
ofieration  was  found  in  the  fashion 


show  styles;  of  the  20  shown,  10  are 
definitely  to  be  featured  in  early  Fall 
issues  of  national  magazines. 

New  Synthetics.  Reviewing  the  newer 
synthetics  and  their  properties,  Clare 
W.  Bendigo,  of  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  said  there  were  some  70  fibers  to 
choose  from,  having  different  advant¬ 
ages  and  presenting  different  problems. 
He  recommended  a  conscious,  definite 
educational  program  all  down  the  line 
for  those  who  use  them— mills,  cutters, 
and  buyers.  It  is  important  to  confer 
with  resources,  he  pointed  out,  as  to 
the  end  use  to  which  the  fabric  will  be 
put,  to  make  sure  it  will  have  the 
qualities  required  for  that  purpose. 

VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 

For  their  Conference  session,  dis- 
playmen  had  a  rule:  Be  specific.  Spe¬ 
cifically  they  wanted  to  deal  with  an 
opinion  voiced  at  the  recent  Control¬ 
ler’s  Congress  convention.  Gist  of  it 
was  that  display  is  a  “necessary  evil.” 
W.  .\rthur  Gray  of  Lansburgh  &  Bro. 
has  the  displayman’s  answer:  .Meas¬ 
ured  even  bv  cold,  hard  cash  standards, 
his  department  is  one  of  the  best  vol¬ 
ume  producing  divisions  in  the  store; 
as  such  deserves  every  chance  from  top 
management  to  bring  in  even  more 
volume  and  profit.  On  hand  to  offer 
specific  supporting  evidence  of  the  im- 
[jortance  of  the  display  function  and 
the  scope  of  its  ojjeration  were  some  of 
retailing’s  top  visual  merchandisers. 

The  Dynamite  Treatment.  An  example 
of  what  display  can  do  with  extra  op¬ 
portunity  given  it  by  top  management 
was  put  into  the  record  by  Earl 
Dorfman  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  .\t  Hecht’s,  an  interior  item  pro¬ 
motion  committee  is  assigned  the  task 
of  putting  extra  promotional  empha¬ 
sis  on  items  selected  as  big  potential 
\olume  producers.  Oti  the  committee 
are  three  top  display  people  together 
with  the  store  selling  supervisor  and 
the  head  of  signing  and  space  utiliza¬ 
tion.  They  work  with  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers  digging  out  and 
developing  items  for  extra  display  at¬ 
tention.  Get  your  hands  on  a  good 
potential  item,  said  Dorfman,  mix  it 
with  promotional  science  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  dynamite  in  the  form  of  power¬ 
ful  interior  promotions.  Not  only  does 


the  Hecht  committee  seek  items  and 
promote  them  with  extra  emphasis  but 
it  follows  through  to  check  sales  figures 
before  and  after  the  promotions  are 
completed.  Some  of  the  specific  results 
of  the  item  committee’s  work  reported 
by  Dorfman;  In  the  linen  department, 
place  mats  were  selected  for  extra  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  result  that  sales  ran 
better  than  20,000  for  a  33-week  period 
or  a  105  per  cent  increase  over  planned 
retail  figures;  in  daytime  dresses,  one 
item  promoted  intensively  showed  a 
174  per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s 
figures  for  a  19-week  period. 


Ride  It.  Getting  way  from  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  items,  Christmas  display  moved 
into  contention.  Attention  centered 
on  two  of  last  year’s  most  effective  re¬ 
tail  jobs.  Adrian  Delsman  reminded 
that  Christmas  business  cannot  be  tak¬ 
en  for  granted,  offered  evidence  from  | 
his  old  fashioned  Christmas  theme  of 
last  year  to  illustrate  the  need  for  dig¬ 
ging  out  a  theme,  sticking  to  and  rid¬ 
ing  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  His  formula 
for  a  volume  producing  theme:  One 
that  can  be  adapted  to  all  media  of 
sales  promotion,  given  constant  rejieti- 
tion;  the  kind  that  should  make  the 
Christmas  promotion  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  |>romotional  effort  during  the  re¬ 
tail  year.  Just  such  an  idea  was  the 
one  described  by  Harold  Merahn, 
whose  Rudolph  promotion  at  Gertz, 
Jamaica,  has  put  the  reindeer  in  the 
Santa  Claus  class  as  a  drawing  card. 
Rudolph  repetition  is  one  of  the 
creeds  in  Merahn’s  book.  He  described 
using  it  for  children’s  clubs  in  the 
store,  for  needling  inactive  accounts, 
for  institutional  appeal  all  over  the 
store,  for  selling  specific  merchandise, 
for  drumming  up  columns  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  store.  .Merahn’s  comment 
on  Rudolph  advising  other  stores  to 
put  it  to  work  on  their  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions:  that  the  reindeer  is  here  to 
stay  as  a  promotional  bulwark,  not  a 
passing  fancy  that  would  blow  cold 
in  another  year. 

From  the  manufacturer  came  some 
display  advice,  also  a  reminder  of  the 
stress  the  producer  puts  on  retail  dis¬ 
play.  Harry  Donniger  of  McGregor 
did  little  to  minimize  the  display  role 
in  the  manufacturer’s  sales  program  as 
he  told  of  his  company’s  efforts  to  fur- 
(Continued  on  page  4(i) 
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Retail  promotion  executives  were  first  organized  into  a  professional 
group  within  the  NRDGA  with  the  establishment  of  the  Advertising 
Group  in  January  1921.  Three  years  later,  this  was  expanded  into 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  the  Association  recognizing  the  scope 
of  the  promotion  man's  work  included  sales  planning  and  display 
as  well  as  advertising.  The  Division's  best  known  annual  publication, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar,  was  first  issued  in  1925,  and  its  equally 
famous  loan  library  is  almost  as  old.  Two  years  ago,  in  recognition 
of  the  increased  sales>producing  significance  of  the  display  man's 
job,  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group  was  organized  as  a  specialized 
service  within  the  Division. 

SALES  PROMOTION 
DIVISION 


SECOND  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SERVICES  OF  N.  R.  D.  6.  A. 
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.Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  NRDCiA 
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A  LMOST  every  community  has  its 
.\dvertising  Club,  its  Radio  Club, 
its  Sales  Executive  Club,  its  Display 
Cdub;  and  many  of  these  city-wide 
groups  have  their  national  counter¬ 
parts.  But  there  is  only  one  organiza¬ 
tion  anywhere  which  concerns  itself 
exclusively  with  the  affairs  of  retail 
promotion,  advertising  and  display. 
That  is  the  NRDGA  .Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

The  Division  was  established  in 
1921.  It  was  designed  to  operate  al¬ 
most  as  a  separate  entity  within  the 
framework  and  direction  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  itself.  To  insure  the  direct  and 
continuous  steering  of  the  Division’s 
energies  along  the  paths  of  timely  and 
(iirrent  projects  and  requirements,  a 
governing  group  of  actively  engaged 
retailers  was  created  as  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  This  Board  consists  of  promo¬ 
tion  executives  and  store  presidents 
chosen  by  a  membership  ballot.  It  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  from  large,  small 
and  medium  sized  stores,  chains  and 
independents.  They  are  selected  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  di¬ 


versification  insures  a  voice  for  each  of 
the  different  segments  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness  which  constitute  the  AsscKiation. 

Board  members  serve  for  three  years. 
They  elect  their  own  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  executive  committee  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary-treasurer.  To  make 
certain  that  a  continuity  exists  from 
one  Board  to  the  next,  the  retiring 
chairman  becomes  an  “elder  states¬ 
man”  and  joins  his  predecessors  in  an 
Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Chairmen. 

The  Board  sets  the  piolicy  of  the  Di¬ 
vision.  It  reviews  the  annual  work  pro¬ 
gram  which  its  staff  creates.  It  advises 
how  to  proceed  with  this  program.  It 
suggests  other  areas  of  activities. 

For  example,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  Board  had  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  the  increasing  impiortance  of 
proper  display  as  a  sales  producing 
tool.  At  the  Association’s  January  and 
the  Division’s  mid-year  Conventions, 
several  meetings  were  held  where  dis¬ 
play  experts  proved  the  selling  value 
of  good  display  techniques. 

Increasing  media,  production  and 
selling  costs  clearly  indicated  the  need 
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to  do  more  to  create  sales  from  dis¬ 
play.  The  alert  window  trimmer  had 
grown  into  a  visual  merchandising 
manager  who  made  items  sell  on  sight. 

In  many  stores  he  became  responsible 
for  the  designing  of  counters  to  ex|x)se 
more  merchandise  to  more  people, 
shorten  sales  time  and  sales  costs 
through  customer  pre-selection. 

rhe  Board  was  convinced  it  could 
prove  to  stores  that  showing  merchan¬ 
dise  “in  use”  and  at  eye  level  paid  off 
with  extra  sales,  that  assortments  and 
accessorizing  of  figures  and  displays 
brought  more  business.  It  made  a 
grant  in  1946  to  the  New'  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing  to  carry  on 
the  first  extensive  retail  research  in  this 
field.  The  factual  results  were  report¬ 
ed  in  “How  to  Evaluate  Display.”  This 
grant  w'as  followed  by  another.  Later, 
the  research  sponsorship  w’as  taken 
over  by  the  association  representing 
display  tnanufacturers. 

It  was  this  work  that  spurred  the 
creation  of  an  organization  for  display- 
men  by- the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
This  new  organization  was  named  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group.  It  has 
its  own  Board  of  Directors.  This  inter¬ 
locks  with  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  board,  two  directors  from  each 
group  serving  as  members  of  the  other’s 
board.  It  holds  convention  meetings 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
has  the  same  staff  manager  as  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  Its  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  who  carries  the  heavy  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  staff  load,  has  a  retail  dis¬ 
play  background  of  many  years.  He  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  Dean  of  Dis- 
play. 

In  the  same  way  that  NRDGA  creat¬ 
ed  the  first  organized  research  in  Visual 
Merchandising,  it  has  also  created  the 
first  comprehensive  display  manual, 
which  will  be  published  this  month. 

The  activity  in  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  closely  resembles  the  pace  of 
these  departments  in  a  store.  Some¬ 
thing  goes  on  every  moment. 

A  Monday  morning,  as  an  example, 
starts  off  with  a  one-foot  high  mail, 
from  stores  throughout  the  country, 
dealing  with  questions  on  almost  every 
promotional  subject.  No  sooner  is  the 
answering  of  this  mail  under  way  than 
telephone  and  personal  consultation 
begins.  On  a  recent  June  morning  vis- 
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ilors  arrived  from  Detroit,  (iraiid  Rap¬ 
ids  and  Honolulu,  each  with  s|)eciht 
problems.  During  the  same  morning, 
phone  calls  came  from  Elmira,  New 
Orleans,  Wilkes-Barre,  Seattle,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Atlanta,  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  retjuest  for  information  or  advice. 
Noon  times  are  frequently  spent  by 
staff  members  holding  Itmch  meetings 
with  store  people  or  other  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  representatives  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  After  lunch,  the  in¬ 
terview  procetlnre  continues.  Between 
consultations,  the  various  research  pro¬ 
jects,  special  programs  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  find  their  place. 

Actually  these  Divisions  carry  on  sev¬ 
eral  major  activities.  Some  are  listed 
here: 

1.  They  review  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  of  countless  stores  and  report  these 
toothers.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  newsletter,  “Promotion  Exchange,’’ 
and  by  various  bulletins. 

2.  They  initiate  research  in  every 
area  of  display  and  advertising.  The 
display  research  indicated  previously 
was  just  one  of  these.  Others  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion,  publicity  expenditures,  newspaper 
rates,  variation  and  sizes  of  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  advertising  staff  organiza¬ 
tion. 

3.  They  create  and  distribute  retail 


campaigns  of  general  institutional 
character.  During  the  war,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  was  particularlv 
interested  in  war  projects.  It  cooperat¬ 
ed  in  campaigns  for  nurse  recruiting, 
conservation  and  bond  selling,  in  carry- 
your-package  drives  and  tlozens  of 
other  projects.  Retailers  contributed 
75  |)er  cent  of  all  the  newspa|jer  war 
bond  atlvertising,  and  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  activities  were  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this.  Many  of  these 


campaigns  were  treated  by  committees 
and  subsetpiently  fed  out  to  members. 
Right  now  there  is  an  .\RD(iA  promo¬ 
tion  gn»up  acting  on  a  stand-bv  basis 
to  aid  government  in  patriotic  cam¬ 
paigns  if  they  become  necessary.  In 
this  area,  there  is  close  cooperation 
with  the  Atlvertising  Council. 

4.  They  hold  meetings  and  clinics 
for  special  promotion  subjects.  Con¬ 
ventions  are  not  the  only  mass  etluca- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Th«  Division  staff,  loft  to  right:  Matilda  Borkowiti,  Visual  Morchandising  staff  socrotary;  Irving  C. 
Eldrodgo,  assistant  Visual  Morchandising  managor;  May  Storn,  assistant  Salos  Promotion  managor; 
Elaino  Pastornak,  Solos  Promotion  staff  socrotary,  and  Hovrard  Abrahams,  Division  managor. 
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1 1.  They  maintain  complete  files  on 
direct  mail.  Dozens  of  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motions  are  available  for  stores  to 
simly  and  adapt  for  themselves. 

12.  They  hax>e  standardized  adcer- 
tising  and  display  job  records.  The 
Division  has  designed  a  set  of  simpli¬ 
fied  standard  forms,  carrying  the  job 
all  the  way  from  buyer’s  initial  retjuest 
through  the  various  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  finish  and,  most  impoi  taut, 
the  review  of  results. 

13.  They  maintain  a  complete  li- 
hraiy  on  store  advertising,  indexed  by 
types  of  events.  Included  are  item,  de¬ 
partment  and  storewide  events. 

14.  They  conduct  contests  for  suc¬ 
cessful  radio  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  window  and  interior  display. 
The  winning  campaigns,  with  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  plan  and  results,  are 
added  to  the  Division’s  reference  li¬ 
brary. 

15.  They  study  mat  services,  display 
seniices.  radio  services.  This  is  to  be 
able  to  inform  stores  on  which  ones  to 
use  for  their  particular  purposes. 

Store  recpiests  for  service  are  vai  ied. 
Right  now  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
help  on  anniversary  events,  back-to- 
school  promotions,  the  promotion  of 
new  or  remcxleled  stores,  Christmas 
promotions  and  sign  shop  equi})ment. 

Several  months  back,  budget  and  ex¬ 
penditure  information  was  most  in  de¬ 
mand.  Following  a  newspaper  strike  in 
Pittsburgh,  many  stores  asked  about 
ways  to  meet  this  situation  through  the 
use  of  other  media. 

Soon,  if  past  experience  is  a  guide, 
stores  will  be  asking  about  Christmas 
windows,  outdoor  decorations,  parades, 
Santa  Claus  giveaways  and  toy  attrac¬ 
tions.  This  will  include  community- 
wide  promotions  which  deal  with 
Christmas  and  other  seasons. 

Every  day  is  a  different  clay  with  dif¬ 
ferent  problems  in  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  Visual  .Mer¬ 
chandising  Group.  In  these  emergency 
days  one  cannot  tell  what  fields  of  pro¬ 
motion  these  groups  will  scx)n  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  initiate  or  conduct.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be 
ready  as  they  have  in  the  past.  That 
is  why  if  there  were  no  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  or  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  organization  in  NRDGA,  re¬ 
tailers  would  certainly  get  together  to 
create  one. 


Sales  Promotion  Division  (Continued) 


month.  All  national  and  regional  pro¬ 
motional  days  and  weeks  are  included. 

7.  They  report  success  stories  in 
radio,  newspaper  and  display.  A  cur¬ 
rent  study  on  radio  will  be  released  in 
July.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Division 
and  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau. 
These  studies  are  all  geared  to  enable 
other  stores  to  profit  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  associates. 

8.  They  analyze  the  promotion  prob¬ 
lems  of  particular  departments.  For 
example,  an  informative  study  was  re¬ 
cently  released  on  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
fants’  wear. 

9.  They  report  continuously  on  con¬ 
tests,  stunts  and  other  traffic-producing 
devices.  A  round-up  of  such  ideas  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
the  Division,  which  has  been  the 
springboard  for  many  promotions. 

10.  They  coordinate  public  relations 
ideas.  Countless  public  relations  ideas 
and  events  are  catalogued— for  exam¬ 
ple,  how  to  create  consumer  panels, 
fashion  shows,  cooking  schools,  hobby 
shows. 


tional  projects  of  these  two  groups. 
Annual  copy  workshops  are  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Each  year  25  selected  copywriters 
are  shown  how'  to  protluce  more  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising.  They  are  then 
given  the  tools  to  teach  others  in  their 
store.  Other  projected  University  level 
workshops  include  one  in  display  and 
another  in  layout  and  art.  The  annual 
Radio-TV  Workshop  is  another  meth- 
<xi  of  mass  instruction.  It  will  be  re¬ 
peated  in  September. 

5.  They  predict  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  expense  trends.  Members  are 
polled  at  regular  intervals  to  determine 
these  trends.  Stores  are  informed  so 
they  can  study  their  op)eration  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  others. 

6.  They  create  an  annual  promo¬ 
tional  planning  guide— the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Budget  Planning  Calendar. 
This  publication  shows  the  amount  of 
business  each  department  does  each 
month  in  relation  to  its  own  annual 
volume  as  well  as  to  the  store’s  volume. 
It  gives  promotion  ideas  for  each 


F.  &  M.  SCHAEFER 

BREWING  ca 

speeds  up  mailings  .*T^' 

UriT'U  Thh  i.  o(  ih*  INSeniNC  AND  MAIUNG 

WIIH  THE  MACHINfS  wMd  by  Ih*  F.  ft  M.  ScKo«4w  Co. 

Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine 


SPEED  is  the  keynote!  The  F.  &  M.  detected  error  .  .  .  quickly  pays  for 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.  uses  the  itself  hy  cutting  costs  by  five.  Leading 
INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  firms  use  the  INSERTING  AND  MAIL- 
for  the  speed  necessary  in  its  mailing  ING  MACHINE  for  increased  efficiency, 
operations.  Press  a  bunon  and,  zing! 

...  a  mailing  that  formerly  took  12 
hours  zips  out  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  .  .  .  everything  in  place 
.  .  .  postage  indicia  printed  .  .  .  ready 
for  the  mail  bag.  Eliminates  mailing 
botdenecks  .  .  .  cannot  make  an  un- 
INSERTIN8  t  MAILINS  MACHINE  CO. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS:  We  have  prepared 
two  booklets  which  tell  the  complete  story 
of  the  INSERTING  AND  MAILING 
AAACHINE  and  its  application  to  your 
particular  needs:  Included  ore  testimonials 
from  the  top  companies  of  American  Busi. 
ness  and  Industry.  Write  for  your  copies. 

FHILLirSRnRC.  NE«  lERSET 


REPORTS  TO 


Be  1  ween  llic  store  and  its  eharge 
ateoiint  tustoiner  tliere  is,  in 
tlieorv  at  least,  a  close  bond,  'l  ire  cus¬ 
tomer’s  application  lor  credit  is  pre¬ 
sumably  made  on  the  basis  that  the 
store’s  merchandise  suits  her  taste  and 
|)o(ketbook.,  and  that  she  expects  ter 
coiicentrate  nuith  ol  her  Ititnre  pur¬ 
chasing  in  its  various  departments. 

riiat's  the  theory.  In  jrractice,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  customers  whose  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  consistently  active,  or 
who  charge  a  little  here  and  there,  but 
overlook  most  of  the  store's  cle|)art- 
ments.  (Iredit  managers  consider  these 
ctistomers  a  credit  sales  promotion 
problem.  Actually,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  store’s  merchandising  and 
promotioti  policies  that  causes  cus¬ 
tomers  to  snub  certain  departments, 
or  even  to  snub  the  whole  store  Ictr  a 
while. 

Now.  the  nice  thing  about  a  charge 


account  customer  is  that  she  leaves  a 
paper  trail  behind  her,  showing  just 
when  and  where  she  made  her  pur¬ 
chases.  If  one  department  gets  her 
business  consistently,  and  atiother  does 
not,  vou  have  it  right  there  on  the 
records.  If  vou’ve  run  a  lot  of  promo¬ 
tions,  and  she  hasn’t  nibbled,  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  there  to  show  you  that,  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  your  ])romotions  fall 
Hat.  If  your  credit  manager,  in  a  burst 
of  etithusiasm,  has  opened  thotisands 
of  new  accounts,  and  the  record  shows 
that  most  of  them  arc  inactive,  it  could 
be  that  your  store  and  your  credit  de- 
partmetit  are  soliciting  different  classes 
of  trade. 

All  of  these  clues  are  there,  otr  paper 
—or  on  mitrolihn,  or  on  bundled  up 
tissues  of  saleschecks.  .Some  store  man¬ 
agements  dig  into  these  cities  system¬ 
atically,  and  w’ith  relish,  and  do  a  kind 
of  credit  sales  |)romotion  that  rings  the 


bell.  Others  spot-check  at  intervals, 
lo  see  how  things  are  going,  and  to 
make  sure  their  credit,  merchandising 
and  promotion  |M)lities  all  dovetail. 

I'o  lintl  the  information  one  wants 
is  not  always  easy,  and  there  are  some 
who  leel  that  the  cost  is  out  of  |)ro- 
portion  to  the  value.  'I'h(»se  who  make 
consistent  use  of  their  credit  records, 
howecer,  say  the  rewards  are  rich  in 
terms  of  increased  sales,  better  planned 
promotions,  and  improved  customer 
relations,  rherefore  .Siorks  went  to 
the  (aeclil  Management  Division,  its 
meml)ers,  its  directors,  and  the  makers 
of  credit  department  eejuipment.  It 
sought  case  histories,  methods,  practi¬ 
cal  applications,  opinions. 

I’he  pages  that  follow  offer  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  customer  analvsis  methods, 
and  a  reminder  of  the  many  wavs  in 
which  the  residts  of  customer  analvsis 
work  can  Ire  jnit  to  good  use. 


PROFILE  OF  THE  Cl  ST  0  ME 


INEOR.MATION  about  customers 
^aiicl  their  buying  habits  is  available 
in  the  credit  department,  points  out  a 
leading  credit  manager,  and  it  should 
be  used.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  taking 
the  time  and  energy— and  expense— to 
get  the  facts  from  the  records  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  can  make 
good  use  of  them. 

Take  the  new  account,  for  example. 
When  the  customer  fills  out  her  credit 
application,  she  tells  the  store  a  lot 


about  herself  and  her  household.  In 
the  course  of  investigating  her  credit, 
the  store  finds  out  still  more  about  her. 
Once  the  account  has  been  opened, 
however,  the  information  usually 
sleeps  in  the  credit  department’s  files. 

Welcome,  Customer!  Some  stores  make 
a  practice  of  sending  suitable  names 
down  to  interested  departments  as 
soon  as  the  accounts  have  been  opened. 
In  one  such  store,  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  send  a  welcoming 


letter  to  each  new  account  and  cjffer 
their  services— a  prexedure  that  can 
produce  both  good  business  and  gocxl 
will. 

Other  stores  key  their  addressing 
machine  plates  with  information  about 
the  new  customer,  such  as  income 
classification,  home  ownership,  pres¬ 
ence  of  children  in  the  family,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  data  will  be  used  in  future 
promotional  efforts.  Ehe  more  closely 
the  credit  department’s  classifications 
tie  in  with  the  store’s  merchandising 
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anti  promotion  plans,  the  more  valu¬ 
able  this  prtKetlure  can  he. 

Ask  and  Be  Told.  If  a  store  does  an 
aggressive  job  of  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new 
charge  customer  cannot  be  asked  about 
her  merchantlise  neetls.  A  tpiestion- 
naire  with  the  letter  that  tells  her  her 
account  has  been  ojiened,  an  extra 
(juestion  or  two  at  the  credit  interviews, 
atid  the  store  has  obtainetl  some  valu¬ 
able  leads  as  to  the  mailitig  list  on 
which  her  tiame  should  appear. 

.Stich  inrormatiott  cati  be  supplied 
by  the  cretlit  department  as  a  matter  of 
routine  to  those  who  will  make  use  of 
it.  Itt  some  stores,  however,  buyers  and 
promotion  executives  are  tiot  too  fa¬ 
miliar  with  credit  departmetit  proceil- 
ure,  and  it  is  up  to  the  credit  manager 
to  act|uaint  them  with  the  helps  he  can 


Tabs  on  an  addretting  machine  plate  can  divide 
a  charge  acceunt  mailing  litt  into  special  proma- 
tion  lists  for  individual  departments,  by  income 
classification,  home  ownership,  etc. 

give  them.  Once  people  know  what 
they  can  get,  they  are  not  backwartl 
in  asking  the  tredit  department  for 
what  they  need.  One  store  reports  that 
the  Sidesmen  in  its  big-ticket  depart¬ 
ments  sometimes  call  u|>  to  get  a  line 
on  the  cu.stomer  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  serving;  alter  ;i  brief  talk  with  the 
(letlit  ilepartment,  the  salesiuiin  may 


show  mink  instead  of  Hudson  seal.  Or 
vice  versa! 

Where  Does  She  Buy?  .\  type  of  <  lietk 
that  many  stores  have  lound  t\uiili- 
while  is  an  investigation  of  the  rlepait- 
ments  which  are  patronized  by  rliarge 
customers.  If  such  ii  (hetk  shows,  for 
instance,  that  your  typical  ilre.ss  de- 
piii  tment  charge  customer  shuns  vour 
slure  anti  millinery  tlepartments,  or 
that  your  millinery  customers  never 
seem  to  venture  into  your  coat  and 
suit  department,  a  little  sou  I -sea  idling 
may  be  in  order.  It  toukl  be  that  each 
of  these  supposedly  relatetl  tlepart¬ 
ments  has  its  own  private  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  your  sttne’s  merchandising  ob¬ 
jectives. 

It  tltiesn’t  take  a  large-scale  diet  k  or 
an  expensive  one  to  trace  your  t  harge 
t  ustomer’s  progress  arountl  ytmr  store. 
If  you  happen  to  have  your  sales  audit 
on  tabulating  cartls,  you  tan  thaw  off 
almost  any  analysis  you  want,  just 
make  sure  that  charge  customers  are 
t otletl  by  name  or  number  on ,  the 
cartls,  anti  have  fun!  .Selet  t  a  lew  hun- 
tlretl  for  analysis  anti  see  ht)w  main  of 
them  went  intt)  each  tlepartmem  in 
the  course  of,  say,  six  months.  Fheu 
t  het  k  the  ones  wlu)  went  into  the  thess 
tlepartment,  for  example,  anti  see 
where  else  they  bought  tluriug  the 
periotl.  Do  the  same  for  a  few  more 
tlepartments— for  your  very  strtmg  ile- 
partments,  anti  lor  your  verv  weak 
ones.  .Make  the  same  thetk  again  at 
regular  intervals,  anti  see  how  you 
stantl. 

How  to  Spot  Check.  If  you  haven’t  a 
tabulating-cartl  set-up,  you  have  to  go 
to  a  tluplicate  of  ytnn  statement  or  to 
your  microfilmetl  recortls.  For  ;t  small- 
scale  thetk,  just  to  show  you  how  \ou 
stantl,  one  or  two  h until etl  customers 
are  sufhcient.  Fake  their  names  in  a 
block  from  the  mailing  list  for  toii- 
venience;  this  slight  toni|)roniise  with 
the  statistical  concept  of  randtHimess 
will  save  hours.  Next,  tlecide  just  what 
you  want  to  kntiw.  If  yours  is  a  toiu- 
plete  departuieiit  store,  you  may  prefer 
to  select  perhaps  20  departments  lor 
study,  instead  of  trying  tt)  cover  the 
whole  store.  To  keep  the  job  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  possible,  content 
yourself  with  a  record  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  customer  bought 
during  the  past  six  months— never 


Utafwl  information  for  classifying  customors  appears  on  the  credit  application.  This  one  shows  home 
ownership,  length  of  time  at  present  residence,  etc. 
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Thai’s  what  the  Vandever  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Dept.  Store  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  reports! 

And  you  ran  have  big  savings  in  your  Ae- 
eoiints  Reeeivahle  operating  costs,  too  .  .  . 
with  the  L'nderwoo<l  Siindstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Systems. 

In  addition  to  time-and-inoncy  savings. 
Sundstrand  Machines  also  give  you  prompt 
mailing  of  statements  without  confusion 
(even  in  ejrtr«-busy  periods). 

No  peak  loads.  Better  customer  relations. 

You’ll  especially  like  the  exclusive  Inactive- 
Column  Skip  that  can  boost  speeds  as  much 
as  30%.  (And  undoubtedly  you,  too,  will  be 
able  to  release  some  of  your  personnel  for 
other  duties). 

You’ll  also  like  the  fact  that  with  Sund- 
strands  there  is  no  operator-training  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  only  10  numeral  keys  .  .  . 
which  anyone  can  operate  speedily  by  the 
touch  method. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  all  the  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines  and  Systems. 
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UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


IMeaRT  -end  me  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  C}cle  Billina 
Booklet,  S-6400.  S-7-51 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines . . .  Adding  Machines . . .  Typewriters 
Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

So/es  and  Service  Everywhere  a  ■ 
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Street 
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mind  how  much  or  how  often. 

Since  cards  are  much  easier  to  handle 
than  lists,  a  practical  way  to  start  is  to 
take  your  addressing  machine  and  run 
off  the  names  of  your  test  customers  on 
three-by-fives.  Set  your  researcher  down 
with  instructions  to  note  on  each  card 
the  departments  in  which  there  have 
l)een  purchases.  Later,  the  cards  can  . 
l)e  sorted  and  counted  by  hand,  for 
whatever  informatiofi  is  wanted. 

What  To  Look  For.  I'he  figures  thus 
obtained  will  help  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  individual  depart¬ 
ments.  If  Department  X  has  been 
splurging  on  ads  and  windows,  has  it 
l)een  attracting  a  reasonable  percent¬ 
age  of  your  charge  customers?  .\ntl  if 
Department  Y  wants  more  promotion 
money  or  more  selling  space  because  it 
makes  more  customers  for  the  store 
than  other  departments— well,  does  it? 
Do  Department  Y’s  customers  patron¬ 
ize  other  departments  to  an  impressive 
extent?  Your  little  spot  check  of 
charge  customers  will  give  you  a  rough 
guide;  the  bigger  your  sample,  the 
safer  you  are  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  it. 

How  to  Do  Continuing  Studies.  When 
a  store  begins  to  analyze  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  guide  its  policies  and  judge 
its  performance,  however,  its  manage¬ 
ment  usually  develops  an  appetite  for 
figures  of  this  kind,  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

If  the  figures  are  wanted  simply  for 
study  (as  opposed  to  segregating  all 
customers  of  one  type  or  another  for 
special  promotional  treatment),  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  a  sample  of  the 
charge  account  list  and  keep  a  running 
record  of  its  buying  habits.  In  credit 
departments  that  show  department 
numbers  on  statements,  an  extra  car¬ 
bon  of  the  statement  can  be  made  each 
month  for  a  representative  batch  of 
customers.  If  statements  do  not  show- 
department  numbers,  a  special  card 
can  be  slipped  in  the  file  pocket  of 
each  customer  to  be  studied,  and  the 
operator  can  make  the  required  nota¬ 
tions  when  she  prepares  the  statement. 

Since  these  records  are  not  being 
compiled  from  past  history,  but  are 
being  made  up  currently,  there  is  no 
need  to  stick  to  one  section  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  Every  20th,  or  50th,  or  100th 
customer  can  be  marked  for  study. 


SMRMMT  •••*•  mwjomowt  Imm  roogtrtioct  tho  a«clit 
m  •mM  MMt—m  I  wow  ftroduoor  raHior  tficm  on  oxponoo  Horn;" 

Ilirwoli  whooo  ImhmI*  pmt  mcwo  than  half  tha  ttoro't 
hwlwoo,  rooogniw  thoir  rwfMMiiiriHty  ta  ttovaiog  Mm  full  poloatial 
of  ItaoiiiaM. 

H  it  •  fwt,  howovar,  that  wa  still  know  vary  litMa  obout  tha  affac» 
of  tha  MMFarant  ty|MS  of  erocHt  solos  pramoHon.  Thcrt  is  why 
CrodH  Ssrfos  Fromotion  Committaa,  o  standing  committoa  of  tha 
^Oodtt  ManoBSMsnt  Division,  hos  tokon  on  as  o  major  projoet  tha 
o^rolsai  of  diflarant  nsothods  of  solidtciMon.  It  is  thoir  ondoovor  to 
wnpNa  ifalisHci  on  tha  cost,  os  wall  os  tha  offoctivanass,  of  ooch 


monogamont  con  kolp  in  two  ways.  Hrst,  it  can  givo  tha 
pjidlt  manogor  tha  funds  and  tha  holp  to  moko  studios  and  surveys 
•pgilHM  ho  con  oporoto  bottor  os  on  individual  and  also  contribute  to 
tha  gonorol  body  of  knowlodgo.  Socond,  it  should  encourago  credit 
sotting  by  oducoMng  doro  porsonnol  as  to  how  it  incroosos  thoir  busi* 
nose.  And  IlnaHy,  it  should  soo  that  the  credit  man  tokos  an  active 
port  in  the  store's  |Manning.  Idoally,  ho  should  bo  part  of  a  promotion 
team,  working  with  the  solos  promotion  manager  and  merchandise 
manager,  to  integrate  his  ocMvitios  with  the  store's  overall  objective. 
On  the  other  hand,  bemiuse  of  the  vast  store  of  informoHon  in  his  files, 
he  con  cdd  wrchondising,  promotion,  and  top  management  by  pre> 
vkKog  the  type  of  customer  analysis  that  guides  future  planning. 

-A.L7IK)TTA, 

I  Manc^er,  Credit  Management  Division,  NIIDGA 


with  information  from  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  records,  management  will  know 
whether  this  is  to  be  a  campaign  to 
open  a  new  market,  or  one  to  strength¬ 
en  its  hold  on  a  market  alreatly  tvell 
developed. 

What's  the  Account  Worth?  The  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  records  yield  another 
piece  of  informatioti  altoitt  one’s  cus¬ 
tomers  that  is  both  a  measure  of  per¬ 
formance  and  a  guide  lor  the  future. 
There  is  the  questioti  of  how  much,  in 
actual  dollars,  the  average  charge  cus- 
totner  leaves  with  the  store  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Otie  authority  fituls 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  SI 25  a  vear,  or 
even  as  little  as  S85  a  year— a  tiny  fig¬ 
ure  in  relatioti  to  what  the  typical 
charge  account  family  spetids  antuially 
on  departmetit  store  tnerchatidise.  (  To 
obtain  the  average  charge  accoutit  fig¬ 
ure,  erne’s  total  charge  sales  for  the 
year  are  divided  by  the  total  tiumlrer 
of  charge  accoutits  that  had  any  activ¬ 
ity  at  all  during  the  year;  their  status 
at  the  year’s  etid  has  tio  bearing  on 
this  calculation.) 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  average 
charge  accoutit  figure  is  only  one  of 
several  over-all  indications  of  the  ex- 


Every  six  months,  the  cards  or  carbons 
of  statements  can  be  taken  up  and 
analyzed  without  any  disruption  of  the 
accounts  receivable  records. 

Other  Helpful  Guides.  Beside  tracitig 
the  customer’s  buying  habits  in  terms 
of  the  departments  she  patronizes, 
there  are  other  ways  to  get  a  profile  of 
one’s  customer  from  the  credit  depai  t- 
ment  records.  Each  of  the  bits  and 
pieces  provides  a  valuable  clue  to  the 
direction  the  store’s  merchandising 
and  promotion  efforts  should  take. 

Because  of  the  information  on  the 
credit  application,  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  can  readily  determine  which 
classes  of  trade  the  store  is  most,  or 
least,  successful  in  reaching.  It  can  tell 
you  how  many  business  women,  or  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  or  home  owners,  you 
have  on  your  books.  Compare  that  fig¬ 
ure  with  local  estimates  of  the  total 
number  in  any  such  category,  and  you 
see  how  important  a  place  your  store 
occupies  in  the  eyes  of  that  group. 
Or,  by  analyzing  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  of  any  one  type  in  relation  to 
your  total  number  of  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  plan  a  promotion 
geared  to,  say,  career  girls,  .\rmed 
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tent  to  which  charge  customers  are 
patronizing  the  store.  Also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  number  ol  accounts  that 
have  been  inactive  for  six  months  and 
12  months— the  accounts  you  are  los¬ 
ing.  And  management  should  watch, 
too,  the  number  of  marginal  accounts 
(whose  imrchases  average  less  than  SIO 
a  month,  or  S50  a  season,  depending 
on  where  you  prefer  to  draw  the  line.) 
rhese  small  accounts,  unless  a  store 
strives  to  builil  them  up,  are  its  soon- 
to-be-lost  (ustomers.  Caedit  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  likelihood  of  their 
beroming  inactive  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  rase  of  larger  atcounts. 

How  Fast  Do  They  Pay?  Not  to  Ire 

overlooked,  of  course,  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  profile  of  our  customer, 
is  the  aging  analysis  of  the  store’s  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  .Sometimes  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  payments  reflects  a  dimin¬ 
ished  zeal  for  (ollection  work  on  the 


Another  ^uatoiier 
Street  and  i<miber 
City  nnd  State 


Cvietomer’B 
Street  and  Uumirer 
City  and  State 


Moke  your  first  customer 
study  simple.  Use  a  3x5 
card  for  each  customer; 
imprint  it  from  your  ad> 
dressing  machine  plate; 
fill  in  department  num¬ 
bers  patronized  during 
season.  Some  buy  in 
many  departments;  some 
in  few. 


part  of  the  store.  More  often,  how¬ 
ever,  it  means  that  money  is  less  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  community  than  it  was  last 
year.  If  customers  are  paying  their 


bills  with  noticeably  more  or  less 
promptness,  an  appropriate  change  in 
buying  and  merchandising  plans  may 
be  indicated. 


mailing 

L/ST  ' 


O.VYS  a  leading  credit  manager:  “In 
many  stores,  it  is  the  accepted 
theory  that  the  best  opportunity  for  an 
iiurease  rests  in  increasing  the  sales  to 
customers  already  on  the  books.” 

“  riie  first  (piestion  that  comes  to 
us,”  he  continues,  "is  as  old  as  promo¬ 
tion  itself.  Should  we  give  particular 
attention  to  those  already  buying  in 
certain  ilepartments  or  on  certain 
levels  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
them,  or  should  we  go  after  those  who 
have  never  bought  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  and  whom  we  want  to  attract 
with  merchandise  that  is  new  to  them?” 

Whichever  group  the  store  decides 
to  go  after,  he  concludes,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  end  by  trying  to  get  both.  But  in 
order  to  direct  its  efforts  properly 
towaid  selling  each  customer,  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  particular  customer’s 
buying  habits  with  respect  to  the  store 
must  be  taken  from  the  credit  records 
and  studied.  This  means  that,  instead 
of  examining  a  few  hundred  accounts 
for  a  general  picture  of  what  our  cus- 


;  tomers  are  doing,  we  must  segregate  all 
(iistomers  in  any  one  category  and 
have  their  names  ready  on  a  list. 

Compiling  a  List.  One  of  the  simplest 
ways  to  compile  a  list  for  credit  sales 
promotion  is  to  keep  tabbing  the  ad¬ 
dressing  machine  plates  to  indicate  the 
departments  in  which  each  customer 
has  bought. 

One  Pacific  Coast  store  does  a  beau¬ 
tiful  job  of  introrlucing  individual  de¬ 
partments  to  customers  who  have  not 
patronized  them.  In  a  pleasant,  chatty 
letter,  the  sales  promotion  manager 
asks  the  customer  if  she  knows  their 
millinery  department,  for  instance  and 
talks  up  specific  merchandise. 

.Among  the  stores  which  carry  this 
rlepartmental  type  of  promotion  to  a 
profitable  extreme  is  a  specialty  store, 
also  in  the  West,  that  maintains  what 
it  calls  a  sales  promotion  card  in  each 
customer’s  file  pocket.  At  intervals,  ex¬ 
tra  girls  come  in  to  mark  these  cards 
with  the  departments  in  which  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  made  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  price  lines.  Promotion  is 


then  geared  to  the  departments  the 
customer  has  not  yet  patronized.  Re¬ 
sults,  after  several  years  of  consistent 
use,  are  reported  worth  while. 

Lists  Without  Sales  Records:  Not  all 

stores  segregate  their  customers  in 
terms  of  departments.  Another  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  a  simpler  one  in  stores 
with  many  departments,  is  to  work 
from  the  customer  history  record  and 
draw  up  lists  of  large  or  small  buyers, 
for  separate  promotional  handling. 

.Another  variation,  even  simpler,  is 
to  divide  customers  into  groups  on  the 
basis  of  the  line  of  credit  allowed,  for 
the  promotion  of  different  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  method  avoids  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  promotional  mailings  that 
invite  the  customer  to  charge  an  item 
too  big  for  her  credit  line. 

In  building  a  mailing  list  for  credit 
sales  promotion,  some  stores  use  as  a 
source  the  sales  checks  from  high  ticket 
departments.  With  or  without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  analyzing  the  ac¬ 
counts  as  to  purchases  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  such  a  list  provides  the  names 
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28,  the  year  Recordak  introduced 
microfilming,  the  resources  of 
the  entire  organization  have  been  devoted 
to  giving  its  customers  easy,  trouble-free, 
eamomical  microfilming. 


Since  Z! 
ntiidem 


i 
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2.  Its  field  staff  has  only  one  story 

how  Recordak.  microfilming  can  save 
time,  effort,  and  dollars  for  you.  It’s  a 
factual  story  based  on  working-contacts 
with  retail  stores  of  every  size  which  for 
years  have  been  using  Recordak  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods.  Their  services  are 
available  to  you  and  your  staff — always: 
when  you’re  considering  the  application 
of  Recordak  microfilming  .  .  .  and  when 
you're  using  it. 


3.  Its  film  processing  technicians 
have  only  one  responsihility— 

to  give  you  photographic  records  of  high¬ 
est  quality — promptly.  They  operate  in 
Recordak’s  23  conveniently  located  proc¬ 
essing  stations  . . .  using  high-speed,  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment  especially  designed 
for  the  exacting  job  of  processing  film  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  highest  scientific  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  fastest  time. 


4.  Its  service  staff  has  only  one 

ohiigation — to  keep  Recordak  micro¬ 
filming  equipment  in  A-1  order.  When 
you  buy  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  you  get 
up  to  2  years  of  free  servicing — including 
parts  replacement,  if  necessary.  When 
you  rent,  your  payments  cover  service 
and  necessary  parts  replacement. 

Four  important  features,  you’ll  agree. 

And  well  worth  remembering  when  you 
consider  the  application  of  microfilming 
to  your  accounts  receivable  routines. 


(Subsimary  of  Eattman  Kodak  Company) 


I.  Its  line  is  complete  ...  is  designed  to  bring  all  the  advantages 
of  Recordak  microfilming  to  retail  stores  of  every  size  . ; ;  at  minimum 
operating  cost. 

L(M>k  at  any  of  today’s  Recordak  Microfilmers  and  you  see  the  end 
result  of  23  years’  experience  gained  in  the  production  of  thousands  of 
machines:  design  and  engineering  features  that  simplify  microfilming 
.  .  .  that  enable  any  clerk  to  produce  thousands  of  picture-perfect 
records  in  an  hour’s  time.  Recorrfs  that  are  needle-sharp  .  .  .  that  can 
be  read  quickly,  conveniently — enlarged  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

An  attractive  purchase  or  rental  plan  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
install  the  Recordak  Microfilmer  best  suited  to  your  requirements  on 
the  basis  you  prefer.  Costs  are  surprisingly  low — either  ivay. 

NOTE:  if  you’re  now  renting  Recordak  microfilming  equipment . .  : 
and  wish  to  buy  it  ..  .  you’ll  receive  a  50%  credit  allowance  on  your 
past  monthly  payments  up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 


Write  for  complete  information. 
Recorilak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

''Recordak"  it  a  trade-mark 
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Juil  OS  cuslemart  can  re> 
vi*w  thair  microfilmed 
accounts,  a  clerk  can 
make  a  spot  check  of 
customer  buying  habits. 
Choose  names  alphabeti¬ 
cally  close  to  one  on- 
other  for  convenience. 


Tht  Bhoadwav- 
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I  mm  ttet  miT  Sh  %  fM  *p«S  4>- 
S»rt»ie«»*  M  vUA  IS  U  fartSrslU'lr  trad. 
Om  af  am  ta  oar  Hllliaorir  oo  Sbo  tSlrd  . 
noor.  Oar  leof  iw  oro  ooetiiMonr  toUSas 
no  ke*  oeok  ttor  Uko  U. 

So  nbon  I.aoSSaaS  rho  otkor  doy  tkot,  oioord 
toe  to  four  oOoiiet  omoot,  ••  tmOi’t  kod  tko 
ktoooofo  of  ooroloe  joo  tor  mm  tkao  ia  tkla 
dofortaoet,  X  dooldod  ta  it  I  tod  to  yoa  a  yar- 
aooaX  laoitottoa  to  riait  X\  aooou 

lav'U  UlM  tka  aoo  tola  tor  ^via(.  koooaoo 
tkoy'ro  aa  tUttairlaely  foatatao  aad  ao  ooar-  . 
aMa.  dad  aaak  o  oorloty,  toot  tka  akatahta 
iXlaatrMo  mm  at  tko  atylao  to  oar  ana  laatar 
aoUaattaa. 


The  Broadway,  Hollywood,  selects 
customers  who  show  no  charge  ac¬ 
tivity  in  a  particular  department 
and  sends  special  letters,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 


tko  ttaal  toaak  of  latrtnua 
to  a  faU  tmtaaa  ta  aXaayS  aonaat 
Moaaaartaa  ...  «ai  tke  loot  waada 
ia  at]Sa.  am  aaltlte  yoar  aoSaatlaa 
ta  Raaanttaid'd  !•«,  SBoao  aad 
yaaaSry  r 


ot  customers  who  liked  the  store’s  iner- 
thaiulise  enough  to  make  at  least  one 
major  purdiase  there. 

Keeping  Accounts  Active.  Realizing 
that  a  small  account  is  on  the  way  to 
hetome  an  inactive  one,  and  that  an 
inactive  account  is  on  the  way  to  be- 
(ome  another  store’s  customer,  tredit 
managers  believe  that  a  dehnite  |x)r- 
tion  ol  their  promotional  eHort  should 
he  three  ted  towartl  this  sect  ion  ol  their 
list,  rhere  are  others,  however,  who 
anticipate  finding  a  number  of  remov¬ 
als  and  deceased  customers  on  anv  in¬ 
active  list,  anti  prefer  tt)  save  their  fire 
for  strengthening  their  position  with 
the  active  list.  I'lie  actual  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  promotions  to  various  lists 
are  perhaps  the  best  gtiitle  to  the  t  ight 
t  otirse  for  a  particular  sttrre.  W'hen  a 
list  is  set  up  for  pronuttion,  whether  it 
is  active  or  inactive,  part  of  that  list 
tan  be  reserved  as  a  control,  agaitist 
whith  to  measure  the  sales  iticreases 
obtained  through  promotion.  With¬ 
out  a  control  list,  there  is  no  way  to 
deciile  how  much  business  came  as  a 
result  of  the  protnotion,  and  how 
much  came  of  itself. 

W^hatever  the  pitrpose  or  source  or 
size  of  the  list,  credit  managers  empha¬ 
size  that  it  tnust  be  kept  up  to  date. 
In  most  cases,  the  list  is  revised  every 
six  months,  and  any  coding  of  accounts 
is  revised  to  reflect  the  past  season’s 
pin  t  liases. 

Coding  the  Entire  List.  If  a  continu¬ 
ing,  aggressive  credit  sales  promotion 
program  is  planned,  then  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  in  analyzing  and  coding  the 
entire  list  ol  charge  accounts.  Stores 
that  give  itemized  bills  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  can  have  an  extra  (arbon  matle  as 
a  matter  of  routine:  once  in  six  months, 
the  batch  of  carbons  for  each  customer 
is  transcribed  to  tabulating  cards  (a 
job  that  can  be  done  outsitle,  if  neces¬ 
sary),  and  the  cards  will  yield  both  cus¬ 
tomer  analysis  and  coded  lists.  Where 
statements  are  not  itemized,  the  tissue 
copies  of  saleschecks  are  a  good  source, 
riiese  can  be  accumulated  for  six 
monihs  and  then  given  out  for  tabu¬ 
lating  with  resfrect  to  whatever  infor¬ 
mation  is  wanted  about  individual 
(barge  customers.  If  the  sales  audit  is 
on  punched  cards,  then  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  running  the  cards  through 
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in  Your  Grasp! 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Operating  statements  computed  in  min¬ 
utes  .  .  .  invoices  and  inventories  calcu¬ 
lated  with  the  speed  of  light . , .  complex 
engineering  problems  solved  faster  than 
the  problems  can  be  stated. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  power 
put  in  your  hands  by  the  pluggable  IBM 
Electronic  Tube  Assembly,  the  heart  of 
the  IBM  Electronic  Calculator.  Here  is 
power  to  do  simple  and  complex  calcula¬ 
tion  without  the  need  for  supervision 
of  step-by-step  operation  .  .  .  power  to 
free  men’s  minds  from  the  burden  of 
detail  computation  and  to  eliminate  fre¬ 
quent  human  error. 


stores 
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How  store*  try  to  reactivate  accounts  to  which  nothing  has  been 
charged:  Hecht's,  Washington,  uses  a  Valentine  theme;  Lamson's, 
Toledo,  ties  in  with  Christmas  shopping;  Katten  &  Marengo,  Stockton, 
California,  just  asks  what  happened. 


For  continuing  study  of  customer  buying,  Remington-Rand  suggests  this  card,  which  covers  a  year 
on  each  side,  leaving  room  at  top  for  notes  of  promotional  mailings.  Slip  a  card  in  the  file  pocket 
of  each  of  a  number  of  customers;  indicate  departments  to  be  studied  at  the  right;  note  activity 
(dollars  or  just  marks)  each  month. 


to  obtain  the  desired  lists  and  an¬ 
alysis. 

.\ccounts  that  have  been  inactive  for 
six  months  will  not,  of  course,  appear 
on  lists  made  up  in  this  way.  If  the 


addressing  machine  plates  are  coded 
for  departmental  activity  or  size  of 
purchases,  however,  the  untabbed 
plates  automatically  provide  a  list  of 
inactives.  These  can  be  tabbed,  if  nec¬ 


essary,  to  indicate  the  specihc  seasons 
for  which  they  have  been  inactive,  so 
that  six  months  inactives  can  be  treat¬ 
ed  separately  from  those  inactive  12 
months  or  more. 
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SUGGEST  RUBBER  STAMP) 
DATE  WITH  CODE  NO.  ) 


DEPARTMENT 


IIEMIN6T0N  RAND  INC. 


THE  CASH  CUSTOMER? 


41,1  HOl'CiH  ilepartment  .stores  av¬ 
erage  more  than  halt  tlieir  sales  in 
the  (iiarge  and  installment  account  cat¬ 
egories,  the  tash  <  ustomer  represents  a 
go<xlly  portion  of  the  total  volume. 
Unlike  the  charge  customer,  she  does 
not  leave  a  retortl  in  the  accounting 
department,  and  there  is  little  chance 
ot  studying  her  buying  habits  without 
going  ilirectly  to  her  for  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

If  a  store  really  wants  to  know  how 
it  isactejJted  in  its  community,  or  how 
its  various  departments  rate  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  there  is  nothing  like  a  little 
doorbell  ringing.  Ihere  are  many 
large  research  organizations  trained  in 
making  opinion  surveys;  in  some  t  it¬ 
les,  local  free  lance  lesearchers  will  or¬ 
ganize  a  trew  for  a  job  of  this  kinti;  if 
a  tollege  is  nearby,  the  marketing  pro¬ 
lessor  will  usually  be  interested.  Your 
newspaper  may  make  the  survey  for 
\ou,  but  in  that  tase  the  paper  may 
want  to  use  the  findings  in  connet  tion 
with  its  eliorts  to  sell  spate. 

Profile  of  Your  Store.  Ringing  tlo<»r- 
bells  in  a  neighbtnhootl  ttmsidered 
typical  of  the  htimes  ytnn  sttire  serves 
will  tell  you  ht)w  you  look  to  the 
|H,‘ople  you  are  trying  to  please.  The 
survey,  of  course,  is  nt)t  matle  in  the 
store’s  name,  anti  the  t  ustomer  has  no 
reason  not  to  be  frank.  ()uestions  ol 
latt  ("Where  tlid  you  last  buy  a  ilress?" 
Ol  "In  what  tlepartment  store  tlitl  you 
last  make  a  purchase?”)  will  bring 
more  accurate  answers  anti  will  re- 
tpiire  less  skill  frtnn  the  interviewers 
than  tpiestions  of  trpinion  (“What 
siore  tlo  you  like  best?  Why?”). 

If  yt)u  have  a  strong  tlesire  to  know 
why  customers  do  or  tlo  not  patronize 
you  or  one  of  your  departments,  then 
a  highly  skilled  interviewer  can  help. 
Long,  chatty  sessions  w'ith  a  linrited 
number  of  customers  will  usually  yield 
a  great  deal  more  about  motives  and 
reastms  than  a  large  number  of  routin- 


izetl  interviews.  nice  ttmiprtmiise, 
when  one  isn’t  sure  what  type  t>l  in- 
lormatitm  will  be  mt>st  helpful,  is  to 
make  a  test,  or  piltrt  survey,  using  a 
skilletl  tlepth  interviewer  on  a  very  lew 
t  iisttmiers.  .\fter  stutlying  the  reports, 
it  will  be  easier  to  tlet  itle. 

Ask  Them  in  the  Store.  Interviewing 
can  also  be  done  at  the  store  itself,  the 
usual  procedure  being  to  flag  the  i  iis- 
lomer  as  she  is  leaving  the  buiUling. 
Research  of  this  type,  partii  iilarly 
when  the  interviewer  is  not  iilentified 
with  the  store,  will  yield  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  what  the  customer  wantetl  to 
buy,  but  couldn’t  find  in  her  price  or 
size  or  style,  or  (ouldn’t  get  the  sales¬ 
girl  to  show  her.  The  results  of  stub 
interviews,  even  though  they  reach 
oidy  a  sampling  of  the  customeis,  will 
proliably  reveal  more  about  holes  in 
the  store's  assortments  than  most  want 
slips  systems  tlo. 

Mail  Can  Be  Used.  .Mail  surveys  are 
another  way  to  get  a  tiistomer’s  eve 
view  ol  the  store,  its  servite,  anti  its 
assortments.  If  the  tpiestionnaiie  is  to 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  J.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat,  PhilatMplila  2,  Pa. 

Tht  Rtscarch  Mithca  tl  Acewnt  SolicitatiM 


lie  returnetl  unsignetl,  frank  opinions 
tan  be  st>licitetl,  anti  st)  can  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  customer’s  income 
liratket.  .Many  people  believe  a  gim- 
mit  k  or  small  gift  is  necessary  to  insure 
replies  in  a  tonsumer  survey,  but  it  is 
tpiite  possible  to  tiraw  an  atletpiate  re¬ 
sponse  without  any  suth  tlevice  if  the 
tpiestionnaire  is  simple,  the  customer 
is  given  a  gtMHl  reason  for  answeiing 
(".  .  .  so  that  we  can  serve  you  bet¬ 
ter  .  .  .”),  anti  a  stampetl  envelope  is 
ent  losetl.  The  survey  can  be  matle 
among  tharge  tustomers,  or  amttng 
names  taken  from  a  tlirectory,  tlepentl- 
ing  upon  wht)se  opinion  the  store 
wants. 

.Mthough  tomplicatetl  t|uestit)n- 
naires  have  been  hantlled  by  mail,  it  is 
safer,  in  tlealing  with  one’s  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  ask  oidy  the  few  most  im¬ 
portant  tpiestions.  theck  list  of  pos¬ 
sible  answers  untler  each  will  promote 
response;  a  blank  space  at  the  entl  en¬ 
tourages  tomments. 

Bias  Creeps  In.  1  here  is  one  hartl-to- 
t  tmtrol  element  that  tentls  to  bias  t  us- 
lomer  surveys,  whether  matle  by  mail 
or  through  interviews,  anti  that  is  the 
prestige  of  the  store.  If  your  store  is 
the  glamor  shop  in  town,  a  survey  will 
lenti  to  overstate  the  number  of  t  us- 
tomeis  who  tleal  with  you;  if  yt)U  have 
a  biass-banti  type  of  operation,  even 
some  of  your  most  faithful  tustomers 
will  say  they  buy  elsewhere.  (News¬ 
papers  know  all  about  this  teiulency; 
surveys  usually  show  that  the  prestige 
paper  is  bought  by  many  more  people 
than  its  print  run  toultl  serve,  whereas 
the  tabloids  have  remarkably  few  re¬ 
pot  tetl  reatlers.) 

Whether  a  survey  is  matle  amtmg 
t  ash  or  credit  customers,  anti  whether 
a  stutly  is  matle  through  a  survey  or 
through  an  analysis  of  charge  .sales,  it  is 
a  gotnl  idea  for  any  store  management 
to  take  a  careful  lottk,  nt)w  anti  then, 
at  itself  and  at  its  customers.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  times  as  disturbed  as  these,  a 
customer’s  eye  view  of  one’s  store  is  an 
invaluable  aiti  in  planning. 
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Do  you  have  your  own 
parking  facilities? 


Many  retailers  from  coast  to  coast  are  sacrificing 
volume  because  they  do  not  offer  quick,  comfortable 
parking. 

Low-cost  parking  locations  may  be  available  in 
your  down-town  area— or  perhaps  you  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  a  suburban  branch. 

We  have  been  able  to  help  other  retailers  bring 
their  stores  to  suburban  customers  who  had  given  up 
the  battle  with  city  trafRc  and  impossible  parking 
conditions. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  are  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  working  out  the  details  of  such  projects,  and 
we  would  like  to  work  with  your  management  to  help 
build  sales  by  making  your  merchandise  offerings 
available  to  more  customers.  May  we  discuss  this 
matter  with  you? 


if  you  contemplate  a  store,  warehouse  or  suburban  project, 
many  successful  examples  of  our  work  await  your  inspection. 


14  stores  for  whom  Abbott  Merkt 
has  completed  55  jobs 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 
United  Parcel  Service 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Krauss  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Hecht  Company 
Hecht  Brothers 


Burdine's 
Gimbel  Brothers 
B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Forbes  &  Wallace 
G.  Fox  &  Co. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
B.  Altman  &  Company 


ABBOTT 


MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


io  east  40th  St.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Organize  a 
Civil  Defense  Program 

PART  TWO  OF  A  THREE-PART  REPORT 


IN  setting  up  an  organization  to  iunc- 
tion  in  the  event  of  a  bombing  attack, 
the  first  aim  is  to  provide  for  the  tjnick 
removal  of  the  store  population  to  the 
safest  areas  available.  As  was  tlescribed 
in  these  pages  last  month,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  as  little  up  and  tlown 
movement  as  possible.  Most  stores 
therefore  have  designated  shelter  areas 
on  all  but  the  topmost  lloors,  the  street 
floors  and  in  some  tases  the  sub-base¬ 
ments. 

The  result  is  that  in  a  sizable  store 
the  store  population  will  lx*  distrib¬ 
uted  in  several  different  locations  for 
the  duration  of  the  alert.  Therefore 
all  stores  are  establishing  a  control 
center  with  some  kind  of  two-way  com¬ 
munication  system  which  is  used  to 
issue  instructions  and  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  of  conditions  throughout  the 
building.  The  interior  alarm  system  is 
'ometimes  controlled  from  this  point; 
in  other  cases  it  is  operated  from  a 
•^condary  control  center  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  personnel.  I'he  control  center 
has  as  minimum  equipment  a  battery 
radio  to  receive  reports  from  outside 
the  store,  telephone  communication 
with  the  outside,  and  interior  tele¬ 
phones. 


(-4)  to  direct  customers  on  each  Hoot 
to  shelter  areas; 

(5)  to  report  casualties  or  damage  to 
the  community  control  center  and 
receive  instruction; 

(fi)  to  maintain  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  building  control 
director  and  all  areas  of  the  store, 
so  that  maintenance,  fire  control 
and  medical  squads  can  be  sent 
instantly  wherever  they  are  need¬ 
ed; 

(7)  to  provide  secondary  communica¬ 
tions  that  will  function  even  if  the 
main  lines  are  kncxked  out. 

Practically  all  stores  can  maintain 
telephone  communication  within  the 
building  for  some  time,  using  batteries 
or  auxiliary  generators  if  the  current  is 
cut  off  or  the  district  central  is  out  of 
commission.  If  the  store’s  central 
switchboard  is  destroyed,  most  stores 
rely  on  messengers  to  carry  instructions 
and  reports  between  the  central  con¬ 
trol  room  and  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Some  stores,  however,  will  not  be  so 
dependent  upon  their  telephone  lines. 
At  Hudson’s  the  telephone  system  is 
regarded  as  a  secondary  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  Detroit  store  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  two-way  Teletalk  system  with 
stations  on  every  floor  of  its  main 
building  and  warehouse.  There  are 
two  central  control  stations  which  can 
connect  with  any  one  station  or  with 
all  of  them  at  once.  Each  Teletalk 
station  is  located  in  a  protected  pipe 
shaft  in  the  same  spot  on  each  floor. 
The  system  is  equipped  with  batteries 
in  case  of  power  failure. 

Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  has  pur¬ 
chased  two-way  battery  type  radios  for 
each  floor  and  the  central  control 
room. 

Filene’s  communication  facilities 


represent  a  fairly  typical  large  ilepart- 
ment  store  setup:  a  storewide  public- 
address  system.  New  England  dial  tele¬ 
phones,  and  a  battery-operated  intra¬ 
store  telephone  system. 

Alarm  Systems.  It  is  extremely  atlvis- 
able  to  make  sure  that  the  store  re¬ 
ceives  the  pre-alert  signal,  if  any,  be¬ 
fore  the  general  alert  is  sounded.  Even 
one  minute  of  warning  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  alert  sounds  will  be  invaluable. 
In  this  interval,  the  store  defense  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  alerted  by  telephone, 
auto-call  or  a  pre-arranged  signal  on 
the  dismissal  bell,  so  that  they  will  be 
at  their  posts  when  the  alert  sounds. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  the  earliest 
warning  available,  Filene’s  listening 
post,  at  the  time  desk,  is  tuned  in  on 
short  wave  24  hours  a  day  to  Boston 
police  headquarters.  At  a  warning, 
the  time  desk  notifies  the  telephone 
office,  and  specifically  assigned  opera¬ 
tors  will  call  on  the  telephone  the 
three  key  executives  in  the  civil  de¬ 
fense  organization  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  sub-groups,  telling  them  to 
report  to  the  store  control  center.  The 
chiefs  will  notify  their  assistants,  every¬ 
body  taking  care  that  general  person¬ 
nel  and  customers  do  not  know  what  is 
happening.  The  general  alert  will  be 
given  over  the  public  address  system, 
followed  by  evacuation  instructions. 
When  all  wardens  have  reported  that 
the  evacuation  is  completed,  the  pub¬ 
lic  address  system  is  used  for  an  an¬ 
nouncement  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  one  of  the  safest  in  Boston. 
Between  announcements,  during  the 
movement  of  customers  to  safe  areas, 
musical  records  will  be  played. 

Local  civil  defense  authorities  have 
approved  a  variety  of  devices  for 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Communication  Systems.  In  taking  in¬ 
ventory  of  their  communication  facili¬ 
ties,  stores  have  the  following  needs  to 
(onsider; 

(1)  to  receive  air  raid  warning  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  community  con¬ 
trol  center; 

(2)  to  summon  emergency  organiza¬ 
tion  personnel  to  their  posts  be¬ 
fore  an  alert,  without  customers’ 
knowledge; 

(3)  to  sound  the  alert  signal  to  the 
whole  store; 
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Every  phase  of  retail  operation 
comes  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress  Convention, 
because  the  profit-eaters  too  are 
everywhere  —  some  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  the  fine  old  traditions  of 
retailing  although  they  are  just 
fine  old  bad  habits. 

44  A  MERIC  AN  business  has  its  sa- 
cred  cows  without  number,  out¬ 
moded  ways,  anachronisms  that  pass 
for  ‘fine  old  institutions’,  procedures 
and  practices  which  have  long  since 
outlived  their  usefulness,  that  con¬ 
sume  far  too  much  of  our  profits.” 
Specifically  the  speaker,  S.  J.  Fosdick 
of  Wieboldt  Stores,  was  indicting  re¬ 
tailing.  His  audience  was  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  convention  in  St. 
Louis  last  month.  His  blunt  criticism 
set  the  pattern  for  a  four  day  parley 
distinguished  by  its  outspoken  criti¬ 
cism,  comment  and  advice. 

Early  in  the  convention,  the  control¬ 
lers  got  a  detailed  look  at  overall 
op>erating  results  for  1950  through  the 
eyes  of  Harvard’s  Professor  Malcolm 
P.  McNair  and  Milton  P.  Brown.  It 
was  encouraging.  From  McNair  and 
Raymond  F.  Copes,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  they  got  a 
review  of  lOSl’s  first  quarter  and  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  months  to  come.  This  was 
something  else  again. 

Quite  typically,  the  controllers  had 
as  one  of  their  first  aims  the  pin¬ 


how  to  run 
a  retail 
business 

—  at  a  profits. 


pointing  of  just  such  “outmoded  ways, 
procedures  and  practices”  which  Fos¬ 
dick  mentioned.  First  (juarter  figures 
released  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
gave  them  little  cause  for  smugness. 
Operating  expenses  for  department 
stores  were  up  a  full  percentage  |X)int. 
and  of  the  stores  rejjorting  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  HO  jx-r  cent  listed  losses  for  the 
(juarter.  Almost  as  if  they  had  antici- 
patetl  such  a  rejjort,  the  controllers 
had  lined  up  a  convention  schedule  as 
rigorous  and  diversified  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  they  had  ever  attempted.  In  the 
search  for  profit  eaters,  hardly  a  single 
phase  of  store  operation  escaped  the 
controllers’  probing. 

When  it  came  to  laying  around  with 
the  criticism,  the  speakers  spared  few 
departments.  On  personnel  practices 
current  there  was  this  observation: 
“It  is  obvious  that  the  traditional 
method  of  selecting  employees  has  not 
been  too  successful,  the  record  ‘horri¬ 
ble’.”  On  display:  “It  is  one  of  those 
necessary  evils  like  advertising.”  With 
regard  to  multiple  store  operation: 
“The  sales  promotion  division  might 
well  be  combined  with  the  selling  ser¬ 
vices  and  personal  selling  to  create  a 
unified  division  with  a  single  pur¬ 
pose.” 

SUPER-MARKETING 

With  expense  ratios  a  disturbing 
factor,  two  of  the  controllers’  biggest 
concerns  were  selling  methods  and  jxr- 
sonnel.  Fosdick’s  answer  to  the  first 
was  more  use  of  super-market  tech¬ 
niques,  striving  to  make  department 
store  operation  “more  representative 


of  an  economy  of  abundance.”  One 
of  the  best  reasons  for  adopting  super¬ 
market  techniques,  Fosdick  advised,  is 
that  the  supers  are  giving  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  their  most  “deadly”  com¬ 
petition,  as  such  shoidd  Ire  a  source 
for  improved  ojxrating  methods. 

The  supers,  Fosdick  observed,  will 
try  anything,  stock  best  selling  items 
in  the  most  popidar  colors,  in  sizes  in 
greatest  demand  at  a  price  that  “can 
knock  the  sp<jts  off  most  any  depart¬ 
ment  store”.  They  are  selling  depart¬ 
ment  store  lines  of  merchandise,  he 
reminded,  and  if  a  super  market  oper¬ 
ator  gets  25  |x‘r  cent  markup  “he 
thinks  the  days  of  the  gold  rush  are  at 
his  door”. 

.\t  Wieboldt’s,  Fosdick  told  the  con¬ 
trollers,  super-market  methods  have 
been  developing  gradually  since  1942. 
.\s  an  example  of  how  the  self-service 
idea  can  be  applied  profitably  and 
realistically  to  department  store  opera¬ 
tion,  Fosdick  offered  Wieboldt’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  rubber  baby  pants.  In 
the  infant’s  section,  they  were  put  on 
open  display  with  no  fancy  layette 
counter,  no  hidden  stock,  everything 
accessible  to  the  customer;  the  result, 
a  70  per  cent  increase  in  sales  for  the 
year.  In  housewares  he  used  two  Wie¬ 
boldt  stores  with  ccjinparaltle  volume 
as  examples,  one  on  self-service,  the 
other  with  selling  service.  The  results 
over  a  one  year  jxriod  listed  the  self- 
service  department  making  a  showing 
9  per  cent  better  than  the  other;  its 
average  transaction  increased  by  8.5 
per  cent  compared  to  no  change  in  the 
selling  service  department,  and  its  dol- 
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July,  1951 


HALL  NEW  CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  CHAIRMAN 


GEORGE  W.  HAU 
Th*  Whit*  Hout* 


George  W.  Hall  of  The  White  House,  San  Francisco, 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Controllers'  Congress, 
elected  last  month  at  the  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis. 
Other  officers  named  are  Walden  P.  Hobbs  of  the 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  first 
vice  chairman,  J.  F.  Bernoudy  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney,  St.  Louis,  second  vice  chairman,  and  Harry  L. 
Margules  of  Salcs-34th,  New  York,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  directors  at  large  elected  to  the  board  include 
John  Bush,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Harris  Cohen, 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  Carl  Staby,  Hens  &  Kelly,  Buffalo, 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  the 
retiring  chairman,  and  W.  C.  Waggoner,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  Chicago. 


lai  >alts  SIH  |)fi  t*iu|)loyi*e  lunii  ol  work 
lompaiid  with  Sl.S  in  the  selling  sir 
\i(v  Moif. 

I  Ik-  ailoption  ol  scll-sei  \  itc-  ineiltotU. 
Fosilit  k  -^aiil,  lias  lauglit  liis  store  to  loi- 
uft  what  it  thinks  it  knows  about  stores, 
instead  eoneentrale  on  how  the  t  iistoin- 
er  likes  to  buy  and  what  she  wants  to 
know  al.'out  floods,  and  it  has  learned 
that  the  biggest  liarrier  to  wider  adop 
tion  ol  the  self-service  idea  in  depart- 
ineiu  stores  will  come  from  within  the 
store  organi/ation.  from  Imvers  and 
service  |)eo|)le. 

EMPLOYEE  TESTING 

In  the  (amtroller’s  Congress  report 
tor  the  first  tpiarter,  dollar  outlay  lor 
payroll  in  department  stores  was  up 
9  per  cent.  It  was  a  natural  tliat  the 
program  should  liave  as  a  key  item  a 
lull  scale  discussion  ol  |x*rsonnel. 
When  it  comes  to  hiring,  Ci.  R.  Rowe, 
|)ersoimel  coonlinator  lor  Associated 
•Merchandising  C^orporation  told  them. 


there  are  many  weaktiesses  in  present 
seleition  methods.  In  selecting  em¬ 
ployees,  he  said,  scientific  stiulies  show 
ih.at  the  interview  as  a  selection  device 
is  about  as  accurate  as  making  a  ran¬ 
dom  selection  from  a  line  ol  applica¬ 
tions  without  interview  at  all.  The 
answer.  Rowe  recommended,  lies  in 
adopting  a  carefully  planned  metluKl 
ol  testing.  Hut,  he  said,  investigate 
tarelullv  and  with  o|x-n  minds  the 
spetilic  benefits  selection  tests  will 
bring  to  store  operation,  .\mong  the 
things  to  remember  Rowe  listed  these; 
resting  to  be  successful  must  have  the 
understanding  and  backing  of  man¬ 
agement,  su{x-rvisors  and  department 
I’.eads;  it  must  not  be  expected  to  jier- 
lorm  miracles;  it  need  not  be  expen¬ 
sive,  but  must  have  trained  profession¬ 
al  guidance;  its  most  important  in¬ 
gredients  are  research  and  continuous 
study  to  improve  and  adapt  it.  It  is 
not  a  static  thing. 

Then,  Rowe  said,  a  good  testing  piri 
;;ram  will  pay  off  in  higher  niorale 


CONTROLLERS  HONOR  JAY  IGLAUER 


At  its  St.  Louis  convention, 
the  Controllers'  Congress 
honored  one  of  its  founders. 
Jay  Iglauer,  who  retired  re¬ 
cently  after  a  half-century 
with  Halle  Bros.  To  Mr. 
Iglauer,  right,  went  a  scroll 
expressing  esteem  for  his 
contributions  as  "man  and 
merchant."  Presentation 
was  made  by  retiring  chair¬ 
man,  E.  C.  Stephenson. 


among  capable,  well-placed  emplovees. 
in  lower  turnover,  in  Ixtter  su|x*rvi- 
sion  because  ol  greater  knowledge  ol 
the  employees’  weak  ami  strong  |M)ints; 
in  greatly  improved  community  rela¬ 
tions  with  sch(H)ls  and  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  as  the  result  of  the  prestige 
and  reputation  that  go  with  high  em- 
plovment  standards. 

PUBLICITY 

.\nother  toncern  was  the  publicity 
budget.  F(jr  the  convention,  the  Blue 
(irass  Retail  C.;ontrollers’  .-Xssociation 
<if  Louisville  blueprinted  a  sample 
store  budget.  Their  rejxrrt  contained 
the  observation  that  g(X)d  budgeting 
will  iti  the  long  run  produce  better  and 
more  productive  publicity;  projx-r 
budgeting  will  result  in  publicity  at 
lower  (ost.  The  group  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  budgeting  by  past  experience 
(ji  by  comparison  w'ith  national  aver¬ 
ages  “is  not  the  preferred  basis  on 
which  to  plan  publicity;’’  their  recom¬ 
mendation;  a  (ompromise  Ixnween  the 
amount  a  store  thinks  it  needs  with 
the  amoiiTtt  it  thinks  it  can  ailord.  In 
their  sample  store  the  group  allotted 
live  jx-r  cent  lor  publicity.  It  recom¬ 
mended:  that  an  extra  effort  be  ex- 
petuled  in  the  months  before  selling 
jx-ak,  and  the  effort  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  peak  months;  that  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  newspaper  advertising 
be  allotted  to  merchandise  groups  in 
proportion  to  their  contribution  to 
store  volume;  that  a  special  reserve  be 
set  up  for  special  or  extraordinary 
events,  one  tenth  of  the  budget,  to 
insure  that  regular  advertising  will  not 
stiller  when  a  special  event  is  being 
promoted. 

BRANCH  STORES 

While  construction  curbs  had  taken 
some  of  the  heat  off  the  topic  of  branch 
stores,  it  was  still  a  major  convention 
topic.  First  came  a  warning  against 
improvisation  in  executing  a  branch 
operation.  “  The  store  that  anticipates 
establishing  additional  branches  must 
not  continue  to  improvise”,  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Westervelt  of  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty,  else  it  will  tend  to  develop  “branch 
stores  that  feed  off  the  central  store”. 
.\  major  problem  in  planning  the 
branch  operation,  Westervelt  pointed 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOi 


Bv  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Director  o(  Publk  Relations,  NRDOA 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  considers 
a  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre* 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


YOUR  FEIIIIIVIYE  PUBLIU 


one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
it  was  widely  assumed  that  the 
two  factors  which  largely  control  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  were  quality 
and  price.  Today,  a  third  factor  for 
influencing  buying  habits  takes  almost 
equal  rank.  This  is  public  relations, 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  consumer 
relations  when  it  is  applied  to  sales.” 

This  statement  from  the  book, 
“Your  Public  Relations”,  by  Glenn 
and  Denny  Griswold,  stresses  an  issue 
which  more  and  more  retailers  are 
recognizing  as  a  determining  eleiqent 
l)etween  profit  and  loss,  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to 
retailing  with  its  multiple  customers, 
in  contrast  to  the  limited  number  of 
customers  of  industry  and  wholesal- 
ing. 

Every  store,  be  it  the  smallest  of 
neighborhood  specialty  shops  or  the 
largest  metropolitan  department  store, 
has  a  particular  appeal  to  a  certain 
segment  of  the  consuming  public.  This 
appeal  may  be  one  carefully  planned 
by  management  to  fit  the  buying  habits 
of  a  neighborhood,  a  “ty|)ed”  portion 
of  the  buying  public,  or  a  predeter¬ 
mined  price  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  one  developed  for  the  store 
by  contributions  these  same  factors 
make  to  a  store’s  experience,  and  thus 
its  strategy.  In  either  case,  the  end  re¬ 
sult  is  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
policy  and  reputation. 


In  the  public’s  mind,  every  store  is 
a  definite  type  with  definite  .tvpes  of 
merchandise  and  service,  as  well  as 
definite  appeals  to  a  defined  segment 
of  consumers.  For  illustrations  of  ex¬ 
tremes  in  types  of  stores,  one  has  onl\ 
to  compare  two  such  famous  organiza¬ 
tions  as  S.  Klein’s  and  Saks  Fifth 
-Avenue.  Both  promote  apparel  for 
men  and  women.  Both  are  successful, 
yet  with  one  exception  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  similarity. 

That  exception  is  the  all-important 
one  out  of  which  in  large  part  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  both  institutions  has  developed. 
It  is  customer  relations— an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  desires  and  habits  of 
the  customers  to  which  each  store  di¬ 
rects  its  appeal  and  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  to  satisfy  and  service  those  needs 
and  desires. 

.All  stores,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
maintain  programs  of  customer  rela¬ 
tions  which  vary  in  intensity  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  proportion  to  management’s 
l  ecognition  of  the  factor  as  “good  busi¬ 
ness”.  .Such  programs  may  be  elabor¬ 
ate  and  storewide.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  a  simple  statement  of  and 
adherence  to  a  policy  established  for 
goodwill  at  the  customer  contact  level. 

Whatever  the  methods  used,  all  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  programs  must  take 
into  account  basic  differences  in  atti¬ 
tude,  buying  habits  and  psychology  of 
the  two  major  groups  into  which  all 


customers  are  divided.  There  must  be 
a  recognition  and  understanding  of 
the  forces  which  activate  the  buving 
practices  of  these  two  groups— men  and 


Mass  Purchasers.  Women  as  an  entitv 
hold  the  balance  of  buying  power  in 
the  United  States.  They  own  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  private  wealth; 
over  50  per  cent  of  industrial  st<xks; 
more  than  55  per  cent  of  savings 
accounts;  over  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
dustry;  over  44  per  cent  of  public 
utilities;  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
total  real  estate.  They  inherit  almost 
70  per  cent  of  all  estates,  and  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  above  80  per  cent  of 
all  life  insurance  policies.  As  a  group, 
thev  are  responsible  for  spending  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  family  income,  and 
personally  buy  more  than  80  per  rent 
of  all  consumer  goods.  In  addition, 
the  major  percentage  of  department 
store  sales,  and  an  ever  higher  |)er- 
centage  of  specialty  store  volume  is 
realized  in  the  sale  of  women’s  wear 
and  affiliated  items. 

These  facts  should  serve  to  highlight 
the  gains  that  can  be  realized  through 
planning  that  will  assure  a  store’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  this  mass  consumer  market 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  its  mass  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  any  given  area. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  methods 
used  by  stores  which  have  established 
w'orking  programs  of  gexx!  relations 
with  their  women  publics.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  practices  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  that  end  are  actually  just 
common  sense.  On  that  account  alone 
perhaps,  and  because  they  are  so  ob¬ 
vious,  they  have  in  many  instances 
been  overlexrked. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  men. 
women  are  emotional.  They  resjxrnd 
to  appeals  which  arouse  those  emo¬ 
tions,  and  their  buying  habits  are  in¬ 
fluenced  thereby.  These  emotions  mav 
be  classified  in  two  major  categories. 
The  first  is  the  desire  of  everv  woman 
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for  fjeauty  in  her  own  eyes  and  the 
eyes  of  her  friends,  and  particularly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex.  This 
search  for  glamour  is  a  never-ending 
one,  as  potent  in  later  life  as  it  is  in 
youth,  and  as  motivating  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  The  second  category  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  women  to  be  recognized  as  effi¬ 
cient  wives  and  homemakers.  Here 
again  her  emotions  are  aroused  by 
pride  in  accomplishment,  and  the 
recognition  she  receives  from  her  fami¬ 
ly  and  her  neighbors. 

Retailing,  through  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  advantage  of  its  point  of  sale  con¬ 
tact.  finds  itself  in  the  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  easily  able  to  capitalize 
on  these  behavior  patterns.  Stores  who 
have  done  so  have  been  unanimously 
successful  in  creating  throughout  their 
establishments  an  atmosphere  which 
flatters  the  self-imp>ortance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  woman  shopper. 

Courtesy  and  Glamour.  Simple  and 
obvious  courtesies  may  be  all  that  are 
necessary  to  win  women’s  loyalty  and 
patronage.  They  may  consist  of  a 
word  of  welcome  by  store  owner, 
floor  manager  or  salesgirl  which  will 
serve  to  place  the  customer  at  ease. 
They  may  be  found  in  comfortablv 
appointed  chairs  or  lounges  within 
stores’  shopping  areas,  where  women 
shop|x.'rs  may  relax  for  a  few  moments 
in  attractive  surroundings.  They 
certainly  exist  in  clean  and  airy  rest 
rooms.  In  that  connection,  certain 
stores  have  outdone  themselves  by  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  luxurious  rest  rooms, 
but  in  addition  complimentary  maid 
service,  cosmetics  and  cigarettes.  .V 
similar  procedure  may  not  be  feasible 
for  the  average  store.  However,  women 
are  (|uick  to  appreciate  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  with  their  trade  those  stores  that 
demonstrate  thoughtfulness  in  the 
space  and  upkeep  of  the  rest  rooms 
provided. 

Because  all  women  are  fashion  con¬ 
scious  a  unique  opportunitv  to  gain 


their  interest,  goodwill  and  trade  exists 
in  the  presentation  of  fashion  shows. 
The  range  in  such  presentations  ex¬ 
tends  from  those  devised  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ex|)ense  to  the  extravaganza, 
complete  with  music  and  plot,  which 
is  a  feature  in  an  Atlanta  store  each 
year.  The  varieties  of  fashion,  and  the 
fact  that  fashion  is  designed  for  specific 
age  groups,  makes  it  desirable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  shows  for  specific  groups  of  shop¬ 
pers.  These  may  be  defined  as  teen¬ 
agers,  debutantes  and  career  girls, 
brides,  home-makers,  matrons  and  the 
elderly  woman.  The  staging  of  sepa¬ 
rate  shows  has  the  added  advantage  of 
more  readily  tying  in  background  ma¬ 
terial  and  accessories  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  saleable  to  the  particular 
group. 

While  the  larger  store  will  certainly 
find  it  better  to  hold  fashion  presenta¬ 
tions  within  the  store  itself,  smaller 
stores  which  do  not  have  the  space 
available  will  nevertheless  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  and  profitable  to  hold  fashion 
shows  outside  the  store. 

Moving  picture  theatres  in  most 
towns  are  available  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours  at  small  fees,  and  restau¬ 
rants  lend  themselves  particularly  well 
to  fashion  productions.  Many  retail¬ 
ers.  both  large  and  small,  have  made 
arrangements  with  restaurants  in  their 
communities  to  put  on  fashion  shows 
once  or  tw'ice  a  month  during  lunch¬ 
eon  hours. 

Naturally  the  use  of  attractive 
models  is  desirable.  Where  profession¬ 
al  models  are  not  available,  however, 
it  is  po.ssible  for  stores  to  realize  bene¬ 
fit  by  using  models  selected  from  high 
schools,  women’s  clubs  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

In  most  instances  retailers  will  find 
it  best  not  to  charge  for  admittance  to 
fashion  productions.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  exists  in  cases  where  the 
store  conducts  a  fashion  show  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  campaign  of  a 
charitable  organization.  A  mtxlest  en¬ 
trance  fee  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
charity  in  question  will  not  only  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  the  show,  but  add  to 
the  attendant  publicity  and  store's 
reputation  for  civic  duty. 

.An  increasing  number  of  stores,  es- 
jjecially  in  metropolitan  and  industrial 
areas,  have  added  a  new  and  success¬ 
ful  “twist"  to  fashion  presentation. 


They  are  taking  fashion  to  their  wo¬ 
men  publics,  instead  of  asking  women 
to  attend  fashion  shows  within  their 
stores.  Retailers  who  have  followed 
this  practice  in  recent  months  have 
found  extraordinary  interest  and  a 
high  level  of  resulting  sales.  .Arrange¬ 
ments  are  usually  concluded  with  the 
personnel  management  of  industrial 
plants  for  a  store  to  hold  a  fashion 
show  in  a  plant’s  cafeteria  or  audi¬ 
torium  during  the  luncheon  hour.  In 
most  instances  it  is  wise  to  schedule 
two  complete  showings  in  order  to 
reach  personnel  who  may  be  scheduled 
for  different  lunch  periods.  Merchan¬ 
dise  presented  in  shows  of  this  nature 
should  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  fash¬ 
ion  stock,  including  working  garments, 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses  and 
[jroper  accessories  for  each.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  due  to  the  homogeneous  nature 
of  any  group  of  industrial  employees, 
it  is  wise  to  plan  a  showing  that  will 
feature-  attire  for  all  ages  and  social 
groups. 

Gimbel’s  Philadelphia  has  enjoyed 
great  success  through  a  further  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  above.  The  store  pre¬ 
sents  fashion  shows  for  the  nurses  of 
its  city’s  hospitals,  using  nurses  as 
models.  These  presentations  are  made 
at  the  hospitals,  and  as  a  follow-up  the 
store  provides  a  continual  advisory  ser¬ 
vice  on  fashion  for  those  who  have 
attended.  Results  indicate  unusual  at¬ 
tendance,  interest  and  sales. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  there  are 
two  musts  which  should  be  observed 
whenever  a  fashion  showing  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  first  of  these  is  organiza¬ 
tion.  Be  certain  that  your  show  is  well 
organized,  that  a  rehearsal  has  been 
held,  that  garments  are  fitted  and 
above  all  presentable,  and  that  timing 
has  been  considered  from  every  angle. 

Secondly,  be  certain  that  your  com¬ 
mentator  has  her  remarks  well  coordi¬ 
nated  to  the  merchandise  being  pre¬ 
sented.  that  she  is  attired  in  the  latest 
fashion  herself,  and,  most  important, 
that  prices  and  the  location  where 
merchandise  shown  may  be  purchased 
are  explained  in  detail. 

Customer  Advisory  Boards.  Some 
stores  have  cemented  relationships 
with  their  women  publics  by  establish¬ 
ing  customer  advisory  boards.  These 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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merchandising  interests  of  the 

retail  industry  claimed  the  spot¬ 
light  during  the  morning  and  lunch¬ 
eon  sessions  of  Wednesday,  June  13, 
the  second  day  of  the  two-day  NRDCiA 
Mid-Year  Conference  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  in  New  York.  There  was  a  “full 
house”  at  both  of  these  sessions.  The 
keen  attention  given  to  the  talks  and 
the  spirited  question-and-answer  panel  • 
discussions  that  followed  stam|>ed  with 
audience  approval  the  choice  of  both 
subject  matter  and  speakers. 

PIECE  GOODS 

The  morning  Piece  Goods  session, 
presided  over  by  group  chairman 
Arthur  Wingate  of  Bloomingdale’s, 
sought  an  answer  to  a  question  the 
very  phrasing  of  which  suggests  an  op¬ 
timistic  outlook:  “Will  Piece  Goods 
Departments  Enjoy  Increased  Activity 
in  the  Months  Ahead?” 

The  featured  speaker,  Julian  Triv- 
ers,  of  Davison’s,  Atlanta,  emphasized 
that  the  market  for  piece  goods  is  on 
the  increase.  “Old  sewers  never  die,”  he 
quippied,  and  added  that  new  recruits 
are  constantly  coming  into  the  ranks 
as  a  result  of  the  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  that  schools  have  given  to  sewing 
during  the  past  ten  years.  “We  have 
heard  the  thousand-and-one  reasons 
why  piece  goods  is  a  shrinking  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Trivers.  “We,  however, 
have  planned  for  this  coming  Fall  a 
comfortable  increase.”  He  pointed  out 
that  this  Spring’s  performance  on  a 
nationwide  basis  indicates  for  Fall  a 
seven  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  increase 


for  the  country’s  piece  gocnls  depart¬ 
ments. 

Trivers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
strong  price  promotions  should  get  im¬ 
portant  play,  but  that  promotions 
should  always  be  on  a  timely  basis,  and 
that  fashion  should  be  played  up  con¬ 
sistently.  “Fashion  and  price  together 
are  very  haixl  for  women  to  resist.” 

Wool  Prices  .  .  .  New  Blends.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  panel  consisted  of  William 
V’orio,  Gimbel  Bros.;  Sam  Cardone, 
Forbes  &  W'^allace;  James  Entin,  R.  H. 
•Macy  &:  (^o.;  Carl  Gilzow,  The  Win. 
Hengerer  Go.;  Wallace  B.  Miller,  Mill- 
ridge  W^oolen  Co.;  and  Clare  W.  Ben- 
tligo,  .\merican  Cyanamid  Co. 

The  panel  discussion  started  otf  with 
the  big  question  mark  for  Fall— wheth¬ 
er  the  customer  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  current  high  prices  for  woolen 
goods.  Miller  conceded  that  customers 
will  be  value  and  price  conscious  and 
will  shop  around,  but  added  that  the 
present  economic  situation  and  peo¬ 
ple’s  established  taste  for  good  quality 
probably  will  assure  a  market  for 
wools.  Prices,  he  said,  probably  will 
not  go  down  over  the  next  few  months, 
but  blends  eventually  may  influence 
the  price  of  avooI  as  steadily  increasing 
acceptance,  both  here  and  in  other 
countries,  accrues  to  them. 

Gilzow  confirmed  this  statement  that 
favor  for  blends  is  growing,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  from  Trivers  he 
said  that  their  sale  this  season  probably 
will  vary  regionally  throughout  the 
country,  largely  depending  on  how 


much  pioneer  work  in  introducing 
them  may  have  been  done  previously 
by  individual  stores.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  in  Pittsburgh,  where  certain  stores 
had  given  them  early  promotion,  ray¬ 
on  suitings  went  over  very  well  this 
year;  in  contrast,  they  did  not  sell  well 
in  St.  Louis,  where  no  such  outstaml- 
ing  pioneer  work  had  paved  the  way. 

New  Fibers— New  Problems.  Remiiul- 
ing  the  gathering  that  the  market  has 
been  deluged  by  new  fibers  ami  fin¬ 
ishes,  and  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
salesmen  themselves  cannot  answer  the 
important  cpiestions  buyers  ask  about 
these  prcxlucts,  Wingate  called  ujion 
Bendigo  to  give  the  assembled  mer¬ 
chants  some  facts  about  the  newer  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  lists  of  fibers. 

Bendigo’s  opening  statement  that  in 
the  U.  S.  today  we  have  at  least  70  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fibers  to  choose  from 
pointed  up  the  need  for  specific  |)er- 
formance  information.  He  emphasized 
that  the  acrylics  (to  which  group  Or¬ 
ion,  Chemstrand,  and  dynel  belong) 
constitute  an  entirely  new  class  of  syn¬ 
thetics,  and  one  in  which  he  has  great 
faith.  Possibly  three  additional  acry¬ 
lics  may  be  expected  to  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  1952  or  1953,  he  stated. 

■Among  various  characteristics  of 
the  acrylics  group,  Bendigo  mentioned 
two  which  present  difficulties:  (1)  their 
sensitivity  to  heat,  and  (2)  a  temlency 
to  shed  water  quickly,  w'hich  implies  a 
dyeing  problem.  Because  it  is  difficult 
to  drive  the  dye  into  the  relatively  im- 
jjervious  fibers,  he  explained,  croc  king 
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and  the  migration  of  color  (as  when  a 
garment  is  Sf>ot-cleaned)  will  possibly 
continue  to  be  a  handicap.  He  stated 
that  at  present  the  acrylics  are  most 
satisfactory  in  blends,  and  that  in  the 
staple  form  they  are  esp>ecially  promis¬ 
ing  in  the  market  served  by  wool. 

Bendigo  urged  a  definite  education¬ 
al  program  all  down  the  line,  and 
warned  that  buyers  should  check  very 
thoroughly  on  the  performance  and 
suitability  of  these  fibers.  He  said  that 
the  industry  is  working  toward  defi¬ 
nite  and  dependable  specifications,  and 
that  there  is  hope  for  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  regard  within  a  year. 

What  Percentages  in  Blends?  Nat 

.\pplebaum  of  National  Department 
Stores  asked  what  per  cent  of  the  new 
synthetics  must  be  used  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  properties  in  a  blend. 
He  said  retailers  will  have  to  exercise 
caution  when  making  claims  of  per¬ 
formance,  so  as  to  stay  within  the  FTC 
regulations.  Bendigo  replied  that  the 
jjercentage  varies  considerably  with 
use  and  the  purpose  of  the  blend.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  nylon  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  blend  for  wear-resistance, 
as  little  as  six  per  cent  may  be  effective; 
above  20  per  cent  it  does  not  pay.  For 
purposes  of  crease-resistance,  about  40 
per  cent  to  60  jjer  cent  of  an  acrylic 
fiber  is  necessary.  For  dimensional  sta¬ 
bility,  30  per  cent  is  sufficient,  except 
that  when  the  blend  aims  at  shrink- 
resistance  in  combination  with  wool, 
about  50  per  cent  is  required,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  fabric  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  also  having  an  effect  on  the 
amount  required.  As  to  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  Orion  and  acetate  which  fre¬ 
quently  are  encountered  in  apparel 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  Bendi- 
go  stated  that  10  per  cent  Orion,  the 
amount  which  some  such  blends  con¬ 
tain,  is  too  low  an  Orion  content  for 
crease-resistance,  stability,  or  the  most 
desirable  hand  and  bulk;  probably 
around  30  per  cent  of  Orion  is  re¬ 
quired  before  definite  stabilitv  is 
achieved. 

Wingate  also  called  upon  Clarence 
Burchard  of  Deering  Milliken,  for 
additional  observations  regarding  the 
new  synthetics.  Burchard  stated  that 
his  company  has  been  conducting  sys¬ 
tematic  tests  on  a  wide  variety  of 
blends  comprising  all  sorts  of  combi- 
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nations  of  fibers,  in  all  proportions, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  ideal  con¬ 
tent  percentages  for  various  end  char¬ 
acteristics.  As  for  blends  with  wool, 
Burchard  said  the  tests  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  55  per  cent  dacron  and  45 
per  cent  woolen  represents  the  best 
possible  combination  for  suits.  Da¬ 
cron,  he  explained,  is  promising  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wear  resistance,  crease-re¬ 
sistance,  and  quick-drying  properties. 

Fashions.  When  the  Piece  Goods 
Group  asked  pattern  companies,  two 
years  ago,  to  stage  a  fashion  show  at  a 
convention,  the  feeling  was  that  this 
was  a  one-shot  job.  Events  have 
proved  otherwise. 

Once  again,  the  four  participating 
companies.  Advance,  Butterick.  Mc¬ 
Call,  and  Simplicity,  provided  a  capac¬ 
ity  audience  of  retailers  with  a  key  to 
volume-right,  fashion-right  fabrics  for 
the  coming  season’s  merchandising 
and  promotion,  and  showed  these  fab¬ 
rics  made  up  in  new  pattern  styles  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  trend  of  acceptable 
fashion.  As  in  the  previous  three 
shows,  the  commentator  was  the  able 
and  personable  Jean  Pierre,  of  D. 
Juilliard  &  Co. 

Introducing  Miss  Pierre  and  the 
show  Wingate  pointed  proudly  to  the 
increased  coop>eration  that  important 
consumer  magazines  are  giving  to  piece 
goods  departments  by  devoting  many 
pages,  often  in  color,  to  clothes  the 
American  woman  can  make  for  herself. 
Evidence  of  this  cooperation  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fashion  show  styles;  of 
the  20  shown,  10  are  definitely  to  be 
featured  editorially  in  early  Fall  issues 
of  national  magazines.  Wmgate  stated 
the  magazines  also  have  been  asked  to 
give  stores  the  necessary  information 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  so  that  a 
tie-in  would  be  possible. 

Emphasis  of  the  show  was  on  the 
young  and  the  practical  in  fashion, 
and  among  the  highlighted  trends  of 
special  importance  were  the  following; 

(1)  Separates  of  various  kinds,  and 
outfits  with  detachable  or  supplement¬ 
ary  parts.  (2)  [umpers  and  jumper 
jackets.  (3)  Oblique  lines  and  forward- 
movement  lines  as  two  important  new 
style  notes.  (4)  Gray  rayon  flannel.  (5) 
Velveteen  and  corduroy— either  one 
alone,  or  combined  with  other  fabrics. 
(6)  Wool  clan  plaids.  (7)  Ptxxlle  cloth 
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treatments  lor  new  texture  interest  in  I 
coats.  (8)  Milium,  the  lining  fabric 
with  heat  insulation  properties,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  achieve  a  new 
light-weight,  soft  look  in  winter  coats 
and  suits.  (9)  Yellow  and  red  used  in 
combination.  (10)  Mother-and-daugh- 
ter,  and  Big-and  Little-Sister  compan¬ 
ion  fashions  which  coordinate  rather 
than  exactly  match,  in  their  styling. 

READY-TO-WEAR 

With  price  controls  and  production 
and  delivery  problems  looming  large 
against  the  ever-present  fashion  ques¬ 
tions  for  Fall,  most  merchants  have  the 
feeling  that  they’re  right  back  where 
they  were  before.  Indeed,  they  get  the 
impression  that  they’ve  never  got  any¬ 
where  else. 

“Fashion  Merchandising  in  a  Con¬ 
trolled  Economy  Revives  Some  Famil¬ 
iar  Problems’’  was  the  theme  of  the 
luncheon  session,  devoted  to  apparel, 
and  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  and  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices.  Presiding  was  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  chairman  Thomas  F. 
O’Donnell,  of  City  Stores  Mercantile 
Co.,  Inc. 

Creating  Industry  Standards.  -V.  C. 

Zucker,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  on  “The  Retail¬ 
er’s  Responsibility  for  Manufacturing 
Standards.’’  Because  the  scattered  na¬ 
ture  of  the  apparel  industry  makes  it 
hard  to  realize  standards,  Zucker  ex¬ 
plained,  there  is  a  need  for  stores  to 
step  into  the  situation  by  setting  up 
their  own  standards  and  maintaining 
inspection  departments.  The  impact 
upon  the  industry  could  be  tremend¬ 
ous,  Zucker  contended,  adding  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  apparel  indus¬ 
try  grow  larger— it  also  should  grow 
better. 

Differences  between  price  ranges, 
said  Zucker,  may  necessitate  allowance 
for  variations  in  w’orkmanship,  but  no 
matter  what  the  price,  all  dresses 
should  be  expected  to  fit.  He  stressed 
that  the  retail  inspection  department 
can  be  made  a  valuable  vehicle  for 
training  buyers  to  understand  the 
store’s  standards  and  to  buy  to  those 
standards. 

Feet  on  the  Ground.  Discussing  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Problems  for  Fall,’’  J.  H 
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MORE  PEPPERELL 

COIORED  SHEETS 
ARE  IN  USE  TODAY 

•tluilAt  ClAtH  (wwut/ 


NO  OTHER  SHEET  MANUFACTURER  has  been  in  the  colored 
sheet  business  as  long  as  Pepperell ! 

NO  OTHER  SHEET  MANUFACTURER  has  done  as  much  to  build 
the  colored  sheet  market  as  PeppereU ! 

NO  OTHER  SHEET  MANUFACTURER  has  given  colored  sheets 
as  much  consistent  advertising  support  as  Pepperell ! 


IN  COLORED  SHEETS 


RECENT  SURVEY  PROVES 

GREATLY  INCREASED  POPULARITY  OF  COLORED  SHEETS 

A  survey  of  Sheet  Buying  Habits  indicates  that  2  million 
more  American  homes  use  colored  sheets  today  than  in  1944 
— and  there  is  still  a  tremendous  untapped  market  waiting 
to  be  sold. 


LADY  PEPPERELL  SHEETS 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC.  *  GENERAL  SALES  OFFICES:  40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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Hughes  of  A.  Harris  &:  Co.,  Dallas, 
urged  that  when  a  buyer  goes  into 
today’s  high-pressure  market,  he  keep 
always  in  mind  the  kind  of  store  he  is 
buying  for,  and  what  it  can  and  can¬ 
not  sell;  that  he  buy  to  the  season,  not 
far  in  advance  since  “scarce”  goods  too 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  in  plentiful 
supply  after  all;  that  he  get  away  from 
the  “frosting”  on  the  cake,  and  buckle 
down  to  running  a  business  to  make  a 
profit.  Hughes  warned  that  in  this 
time  of  high  prices,  there  is  danger  in 
moving  too  far  out  of  the  price  lines 
the  store’s  customers  have  indicated 
they  favor. 

system  which  A.  Harris  &  Co.  has 
instituted  to  protect  a  buyer  from  be¬ 
ing  penalized  on  her  timely  stocks  be¬ 
cause  of  advance  commitments,  was 
described  by  Hughes,  who  deplored 
the  stranglehold  that  is  frequently 
fastened  upon  the  merchandising  op¬ 
eration  because  of  inflexible  “figure 
systems.”  The  store  maintains  an  “X 
Classification”  to  take  care  of  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  in  advance  for  editorial 
credits  or  national  advertising.  Until 
the  month  when  the  merchandise  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  ordered,  these  commit¬ 
ments  are  not  charged  against  the  de¬ 
partment’s  open-to-buy  and  hence  do 
not  interfere  with  the  running  of  the 
department. 

Fall  style  features  which  Hughes 
considered  promising  include;  cloth 
coats;  novelty  linings  in  coats;  rayon 
suits  especially  if  carried  in  a  separate 
department;  sportswear;  and  dresses 
(l)ecause  so  many  women  have  plenty 
of  suits  by  this  time).  He  maintained 
that  wool  suits  are  not  interesting 
enough  in  their  styling  to  tempt  the 
woman  with  a  suit  wardrobe,  and  as 
for  furs,  “they’re  too  high— just  too 
high.” 

More  Facts  in  Ad  Copy.  Turning  to 
the  problem  of  “Promoting  for  Fall, 
1951,”  Willard  H.  Campbell,  Schune- 
man’s,  St.  Paul,  reminded  the  session 
that  ready-to-wear,  accessories,  and 
piece  goods  will  have  to  produce  most 
of  the  gains  in  overall  sales  volume  for 
the  last  half  of  1951.  If  they  are  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  he  said,  ready-to-wear 
manufacturers,  buying  offices,  and 
stores  will  have  to  mesh  their  activities 
more  completely  than  they  have  done 
so  far:  no  buying  office  meetings  before 
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the  market  is  ready;  no  failure  on 
manufacturers’  part  to  report  that 
ordered  numbers  will  not  be  cut;  no 
delay  in  shipping  “item”  reorders  un¬ 
til  they  have  become  markdowns. 

Campbell  went  to  bat  for  better  ad¬ 
vertising  illustration  and  more  profes¬ 
sional  ad  copy— more  factual,  more 
complete,  more  selling  copy.  He  im¬ 
plied  that  department  stores  could 
well  take  a  lesson  from  the  mail  order 
catalogs  in  this  regard. 

One  reason  why  catalog  listings  tell 
so  much  that  the  customer  wants  to 
know,  in  so  little  space,  Campbell 
maintained,  is  that  the  mail  order 
buyer  does  not  keep  the  facts  a  secret 
from  the  advertising  department. 
Moreover,  the  copy  is  written  by  a 
copywriter  who  has  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  before  her  eyes,  and  is  able  to 
get  up  some  personal  enthusiasm  about 
its  value  and  projjerties.  “The  ideal 
way  to  accomplish  this  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,”  Canqibell  said,  “is  for  the 
store’s  advertising  manager  and/or 
copywriter  to  come  into  the  market 
with  the  buyer  and  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  while  the  buying  is 
being  done,  so  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  gets  not  only  the  basic  selling 
facts,  but  also  the  glamor,  thrill,  en¬ 
thusiasm!  I’ve  seen  it  work.” 

No  Miracles  For  Sale.  Later  discussion 
brought  out  the  statement  that  too 
many  confined  lines  can  hamper  the 
operation  if  prices  go  up;  there  is  no 
room  for  new  ones  at  the  lower  end. 
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The  panel  consisted  of  Mrs.  Adele 
C.  Elgart,  Specialty  Stores  AsscKiation; 
Herbert  Sondheim,  Herbert  Sondheim, 
Inc.;  Henry  G.  Leef,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop;  and  David  Zelinka,  Zelinka- 
•Matlick. 

Sondheim  reminded  buyers  that  they 
cannot  buy  miracles;  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  a  garment  is  labor,  said  he,  that 
even  a  complete  break  in  fabric  mark¬ 
ets  would  mean  a  drop  of  possibly  five 
per  cent  in  retail  price.  Attempts  to 
get  the  im|)ossible  usually  result  in  get¬ 
ting  defective  merchandise. 

Changes  in  the  Old  Order.  Sondheim 
also  cited  a  need  for  top  management 
to  better  inform  itself  as  to  changes  in 
market  and  changes  in  demand,  and  to 
modify  thinking  accordingly.  “Today 
we  are  selling  a  completely  different 
kind  of  thing  from  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  rayon  crepe  dress  is  only 
about  one-fifth  as  imptortant  as  it  then 
was.  But  management  always  wants 
buyers  to  have  the  same  unit  price 
lines  and  sell  the  same  number  of  units 
in  those  price  lines  as  last  year.” 

O’Donnell  warned  stores  not  to  con¬ 
sider  their  plans  final  until  after  the 
market  has  been  shopped.  He  also 
urged  that  they  buy  merchandise,  not 
price,  saying  that  the  customer  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  as  price-conscious  as  retail¬ 
ers  think  she  is.  He  reminded  buyers 
that  they  come  to  the  market  to  buy 
goods,  not  to  take  orders  home  and  sit 
on  them.  “You  must  have  merchandise 
to  do  business.” 


Visual  Merchandising  Convention 

{Contiuned  from  page  20) 


nish  stores  with  promotional  road¬ 
maps  and  materials.  Donniger  cau¬ 
tioned  display  executives  not  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  sell  potential  of  manu¬ 
facturer’s  displays,  to  go  early  to  their 
showrooms  and  see  samples  of  the  new 
lines  in  order  to  make  their  display 
plans  early  and  effective. 

How  Important.  How  wide  a  scope 
can  the  visual  merchandiser’s  job  take 
in?  A  specific  answer  to  that  tjuestion 
came  from  Louis  A.  Banks,  assistant 
manager  of  Sears ’R(x*buck’s  national 
store  planning  and  display  division. 
Taking  a  store  out  of  thin  air,  putting 
it  on  the  drawing  board,  locating  it, 


laying  out  the  interior,  equipping  it 
and  finally  making  it  run  were  some  of 
the  assignments  associated  with  the 
display  function  by  Banks.  At  Sears, 
he  said,  a  carefully  calculated  sales  and 
space  analysis  based  on  the  company’s 
standard  space  summary  is  able  to  re¬ 
late  sales  to  space  in  any  volume  store 
in  the  planning  stage.  Even  the  park¬ 
ing  space  gets  an  accurate  yardstick;  in 
Sears’  case  space  for  100  cars  goes  with 
every  $1  million  volume.  Inside  a  Sears 
store,  the  aim  is  to  expose  customers 
to  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  total 
stock,  in  that  way  promote  impulse 
sales.  Interior  display  thus  becomes  a 
store’s  top  promotion  weapon. 
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S^te/t£took 

SCHOOL- OPENING 
CAMPAIGN . 


At  school-opening  time ...  or  any  other 
time  . . .  you’ll  find  Esterbrook  leading  in 
pen  sales  at  counter  after  counter  all  over 
the  nation. 

Sparking  these  sales  is  the  Esterbrook  Adver¬ 
tising  Program.  And  for  school-opening 
this  year,  Esterbrook  is  again  backing  your 
pen  sales  with  a  tremendous  campaign  in: 


LIFE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
COLLIER’S  AMERICAN  TIME 
NEWSWEEK  PATHFINDER 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
and  other  leading  magazines. 

So  get  ready  now.  Get  set  for  the  biggest 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  sales  you’ve 
ever  known. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  CANADA:  THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN^COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  92  FLEET  ST.,  EAST,  TORONTO 
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How  to  Compete  in  a  Tigh 


As  promised  in  the  June  issue  of 
STORES,  here  is  a  report  on  the 
highlights  of  the  separate  sessions 
of  the  Personnel  Group  held  during 
the  joint  mid-year  Convention  of 
the  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups,  May  21  to  24  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

"OETAIL  manpower  shortage  is  now 
evident  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  is  dangerously  close  in 
others.  This  fact  is  the  main  concern 
of  personnel,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  executives  and  it  dominated  the 
Personnel  Group’s  convention  sessions. 
These  executives  have  some  hope  that 
this  time  retailers  will  not  be  forced  to 
scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  but, 
regardless  of  what  the  future  may 
bring,  they  are  determined  to  do  an 
effective  staffing  and  training  job. 
Throughout  all  of  the  sessions,  this 
realistic  and  practical  intent  was  evi¬ 
dent  as  they  evaluated  reports  of  suc¬ 
cessful  techniques  for  recruiting,  train¬ 
ing  and  holding  onto  retail  personnel. 

Promotional  Recruiting.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  curtain-raiser  was  devoted  to  an 
intensive  examination  of  available 
manpower  sources  and  recruiting  tech¬ 
niques.  With  Catharine  H.  Greer, 
director  of  personnel,  Luckey,  Platt  & 
Co.,  acting  as  chairmair,  the  meeting 
drew  heavily  upon  audience  participa¬ 
tion  and  the  experiences  of  five  panel 
members  who  represented  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  All  reported  that 
they  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
housewives,  unskilled  w’orkers  and  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  and  working  hard  at 
the  problem  of  using  part-time  help 
more  effectively.  In  addition,  recruit¬ 
ing  has  taken  on  a  more  promotional 
nature,  with  store  employment  offices 


By  Estelle  Karpf 

Assistant  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 


itsing  radio  and  television  to  reach 
prospective  applicants. 

Acknowledging  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  story  is  tied  in  with  the  attrac¬ 
tions  and  benefits  offered  by  retail  em- 
ploymetit,  the  delegates  raised  various 
questions  regarding  prevalent  discount 
practices  for  regular  employees  and 
contingents.  Waiting  periotl  require¬ 
ments,  purchase  limits,  and  methods 
of  curtailing  the  abuse  of  the  discount 
privilege  were  aired.  Leading  into  a 
discussion  of  employee  morale.  Miss 
Greer  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  when  she  said,  “We  believe  in 
our  store  that  ail  this  problem  of  man¬ 
power  shortage  and  recruitment,  and 
most  particularly  keeping  turnover  as 
low  as  ptossible,  has  to  do  with  far  more 
than  just  tliscount  privileges  and  train¬ 
ing  techniques.  We  strongly  believe 
that  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  we  have  to 
accomplish  is  the  job  of  building  good 
morale.” 

New  Twists  on  Training.  New  ap¬ 
proaches  to  basic  training  problems 
were  presented  at  a  fast-moving  session 
led  by  Dorothy  Faulkner,  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  as  chairman,  and  an 
all-Washington  panel  of  training  di¬ 
rectors  comprising  Ruth  C.  Bartlett, 
Julius  Ciarfinckel  8:  Co.;  Dorothy  H. 
Foster.  Woodward  &  Lothrop;  Emily 
B.  Lamps,  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.;  Mary 
W.  Sigman,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co.;  and 
Mildred  E.  l)|Klegrafl,  Lansbiirgh  & 
Bro.  Citing  Washington,  I).  C.  as  an 
area  hard  hit  by  a  serious  manpower 
shortage.  Miss  Faulkner  told  how  these 
panel  members  were  participating  reg¬ 
ularly  in  informal  get-togethers  for  the 


purpose  of  pooling  information  on 
successful  training  techniques.  The 
exchange  of  experiences  has  been  mut¬ 
ually  beneficial.  Miss  Faulkner  said, 
and  suggested  that  this  example  of  co¬ 
operation  among  local  competitors 
might  be  a  good  one  for  other  retailers 
to  explore. 

With  the  hojje  of  giving  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  capacity  audience  at  least 
one  new  twist  on  an  old  training  prob¬ 
lem  to  take  back  home,  the  panel  told 
of  many  effective  techniques  in  use  at 
their  respective  stores.  Starting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  training  story,  the 
panel  described  various  devices  being 
used  to  spark  induction  training,  the 
most  promising  of  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  use  of  visual  aids.  Pictures  of 
the  store,  its  branches,  and  executives 
have  found  a  definite  place  in  the  first 
and  second  day’s  orientation  of  new 
employees.  Also,  it  is  important  and 
effective  to  show  the  behind-the-scenes 
activities  of  store  op>eration  to  the 
new  staff  members  through  slides,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  tours.  It  was  agreed  that 
orientation  training  should  give  em¬ 
ployees  an  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
>tore  and  the  purpose  and  relation  of 
the  jobs  being  |)erformed.  .\nother  as¬ 
pect  considered  important  was  infor¬ 
mation  on  rules  and  regulations,  store 
history,  welfare  activities,  employee 
benefits,  etc.  The  Hecht  Co.  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  .SO-odd  charts  for  this 
purpose. 

Recognizing  that  getting  a  message 
across  at  the  beginning  is  a  lot  easier 
than  making  it  stick,  the  panel  turned 
its  attention  to  the  problems  of  keep¬ 
ing  employees  trained.  Lansburgh’s 
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Labor  Market 


Personnel  executives  came  to  their  mid-year 
convention  freely  admitting  that  the  squeeze  is 
on.  It  is  getting  progressively  tougher  for  them 
to  find  and  hold  employees.  There  was  no 
arguing  their  immediate  assignments:  Sell  the 
attractiveness  of  retail  employment;  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  labor  market  by  stressing  non¬ 
wage  benefits;  continue  to  push  better  selling 
campaigns;  develop  more  effective  techniques 
of  recruiting  and  training.  If  they  met  these 
assignments  successfully,  there  would  be  no 
barrel-scraping  for  retail  personnel. 


concentrates  year-round  on  its  courtesy 
campaign,  involving  a  permanent  By 
Jupiter  Court  of  Honor  to  select  staff 
members  deserving  of  cash*  awards. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  continuous 
Better  Selling  Campaign  is  another 
program  which  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
the  shot-in-the-arm  type  of  training 
promotion.  It  was  shown  that  a  catchy 
theme  or  gimmick  can  have  a  long-run 
usage  serving  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  big  training  program  which  in¬ 
troduced  it.  VVoodie’s  now  famous  rab¬ 
bit,  Oscar,  originally  used  in  a  store¬ 
wide  Better  Selling  drive,  has  become 
this  sort  of  an  ever-present  symbol. 
Oscar  is  a  6'  3"  cardboard  mechanical 
rabbit,  possessor  of  a  cardboard  head 
of  lettuce  with  removable  leaves,  each 
bearing  a  good  selling  by-word  such 
as  enthusiasm,  tact,  courtesy,  etc.  Miss 
Foster  told  how  Oscar’s  activities  have 
broadened  to  where  he  is  now  credited 
with  authoring  a  regular  column  on 
Better  Selling  in  every  issue  of  the 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  employee  news¬ 
paper. 

Moving  on  to  fashion  training,  the 
audience  was  asked  to  assume  that  they 
were  employees  while  Garfinckel’s  pre¬ 
sented  a  live  fashion  show  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  by  the  store’s  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator.  The  show  illustrated  the  care¬ 
ful  techniques  employed  in  Garfinck- 
el's  program  of  continuous  training  for 
ready-to-wear  personnel.  The  shows 
are  used  to  augment  the  buyers’  de¬ 
partmental  meetings. 

Next,  the  delegates  heard  of  the 
efforts  being  made  at  Jelleff’s  to  pro¬ 
mote  suggestion  selling  and  intersell¬ 
ing  by  having  the  salespeople  strive  to 


think  in  terms  of  completely  outfitting 
the  customer  when  she  is  ready  to 
make  purchases  for  her  seasonal  ward¬ 
robe.  Expanding  on  the  fashion  point¬ 
ers,  the  training  department  at  JelleS’ s 
follows  up  on  merchandise  training  by 
holding  meetings  built  around  sales 
demonstrations  and  displays  of  current 
merchandise.  Turning  to  non-selling 
training.  Miss  Sigman  gave  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  S.  Kann’s  effective  spon¬ 
sor  program  for  personnel  in  the  out¬ 
side  delivery  department.  She  stated 
that  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
sponsor  system,  the  efficiency  and  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  whole  department  has  in¬ 
creased  measurably.  Reaffirming  the 
impKjrtance  of  thorough  training  for 
non-selling  employees.  Miss  Faulkner 
told  of  The  Hecht  Company’s  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  appliance  service¬ 
men. 

Going  into  the  final  portion  of  the 
session’s  agenda,  several  reports  of 
junior  executive  training  programs 
featuring  flexibility  and  on-the-job 
type  of  teaching  were  presented.  Then 
because  of  the  growing  trend  toward 
branch  stores,  the  meeting  took  up  the 
operation  of  branch  store  training  pro¬ 
grams,  how  they  are  carried  on,  and 
the  role  of  the  main  store  in  initiating 
and  overseeing  such  activities. 

Early  Birds'  Problems.  Commission 
practices  were  a  lead  topic  at  an  Early 
Bird  question-and-answer  period  un¬ 
der  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Maurice 
Berins,  personnel  manager,  G.  Fox  & 
Co.,  and  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  service  director.  Miller  & 
Rhoads.  In  the  usual  tradition  of  the 


Early  Bird,  the  meeting  was  devoted  to 
questions  brought  up  by  the  delegates. 
The  discussion  evidenced  some  varia¬ 
tion  in  length  of  waiting  periods  be¬ 
fore  a  new  salesperson  is  actually  paid 
on  a  commission  basis.  Also,  there  was 
considerable  agreement  that  commis¬ 
sion  salespeople,  generally,  like  to 
maintain  a  gap  between  the  draw  and 
actual  earnings,  since  this  enables  them 
to  receive  substantial  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ments  when  commissions  are  settled. 
As  for  frequency  of  payment  of  com¬ 
missions,  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  to 
make  a  settlement  oftener  than  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Among  other  topics  raised  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  were  the  five-day  week, 
executive  work  schedules  and  sick  leave 
plans.  On  the  five-day  week,  delegates 
from  stores  op)erating  on  this  schedule 
were  asked  whether  it  enabled  them  to 
attract  better  help.  The  general  reac¬ 
tion  was  definitely  in  the  affirmative,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  five-day  op)eration 
put  stores  in  a  more  equalized  p)osition 
when  competing  for  employees  with 
other  businesses  in  the  area.  Further¬ 
more,  several  of  the  delegates  gave  as¬ 
surances  that  their  stores  had  not  ex¬ 
perienced  a  drop  in  the  volume  of 
business  at  the  time  they  shifted  to  the 
shortened  work-week  schedule.  As  for 
executive  work  schedules,  the  delegates 
listened  with  interest  to  several  brief 
outlines  of  various  stores’  pxjlicies  in 
this  regard.  At  one  store  where  all  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  on  a  five-day  week,  those 
below  the  status  of  division  head  are 
being  paid  time  and  a  half  for  working 
in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week.  Another 
store  is  giving  its  executives  a  definite- 
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ly  scheduled  half-day  a  week  oft  during 
the  three  sunuuer  months.  quick  re¬ 
view  of  the  meeting  showed  some 
stores  alternating  a  six-day  and  five-day 
week  for  executives,  while  other  estab¬ 
lishments  were  adhering  to  a  five-day 
schedule.  In  checking  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  policies  for  reasons  other  than 
illness,  it  was  disclosed  that  several  of 
the  stores  represented  had  definite  pol¬ 
icies  in  effect.  These  policies  varied, 
with  some  stores  granting  as  much  as 
three  months’  leave,  dejjending  on  the 
employee’s  length  of  service. 

For  Better  Selling.  The  secret  of  the 
human  heart,  said  Florence  Luman 
Fisk,  Washington  training  consultant, 
is  that  it  can  be  opened  only  from 
within;  in  the  same  way,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  to  work  improvement  is  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  worker’s  part  to 
do  better.  Her  inspiring  talk  gave 
numerous  examples  of  what  genuine 
salesmanship  entails.  The  traditions 
of  customer  service  as  practiced  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  ago  by  merchants  who 
were  able  to  maintain  a  highly  person¬ 
alized  customer  relationship  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  continued  growth  of  individ¬ 
ual  mercantile  establishments.  I'o- 
day,  in  the  larger  operations,  Mrs.  Lu¬ 
man  stressed,  it  is  the  salesperson  who 
must  carry  on  this  customer  relation¬ 
ship. 

“To  stay  with  better  selling  is  not  a 
shot  in  the  arm;  it  isn’t  a  one-time 
hoopla  campaign  and  then  forgotten. 
It  is  a  sustained  and  never-ending  cru¬ 
sade,’’  she  said.  Adding  that  you  can 
try  and  teach  better  selling,  plead  for 
it,  and  demand  it,  Mrs.  Fisk  warned 
that  until  every  member  of  your  staff 
wants  to  stay  with  better  selling  and 
Ijelieves  in  it  personally  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  into  a  void.  “The  biggest  job  we 
have  to  do,’’  she  concluded,  “is  to  mo¬ 
tivate  our  staffs  to  better  selling,  for 
better  selling  must  come  from  within 
the  individual.’’ 

Developing  Executive  Staffs.  During 
the  Conference,  much  serious  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  to  the  problems  of 
developing  executive  staffs.  Along 
these  lines,  a  stimulating  challenge  to 
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management  was  offered  by  William 
.M.  Loman,  service  director.  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  who  said  that  second 
line  supervision  coidd  be  strengthened 
by  delegating  authority  to  supervisors 
along  with  the  resjjonsibilities  given 
them.  He  implied  that  the  mistake  of 
numerous  organizations  was  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  too  many  straw  men  who 
cannot  act  and,  as  a  residt,  functions 
are  bottle-necked.  "It  is  in  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  that  the  weakness 
in  most  organizations  shows  itself. 
Every  department  and  office  must  op¬ 
erate  smoothly  .  .  .  and  this  will  not  be 
accomplished  because  we  have  ilrawu 
a  box  on  an  organization  chart  or 
printed  a  title  beautifully  in  that  box. 
It  will  only  be  done  by  a  human  being, 
carefully  selectetl,  carefully  trained 
and  given  the  authority  to  carry  out  his 
assigned  responsibilities,’’  Mr.  Loman 
declared. 

Speaking  on  the  essentials  of  sound 
supervisory  training,  Bvres  Gitchell  of 
.\llied  Stores  described  how  a  large 
group  of  stores  had  carefully  laid  out 
a  supervisory  training  program  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  stores’  current  needs 
as  well  as  to  build  up  executive  re¬ 
serves  for  the  future.  Admitting  that 
replacement  of  executives  is  a  very 
costly  procedure  no  matter  how  it  is 
done,  Mr.  Gitchell  went  on  to  say  that 
retailers  have  long  known  that  promo¬ 
tion  from  within  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  probably  less  costiv  than 
outside  recruiting,  and  with  this  in 
mind  a  program  for  reser\es  can  be 
built  working  from  the  bottom  up. 
Outstanding  among  the  program’s  in¬ 
teresting  facets^was  the  system  of  rotat¬ 
ing  the  trainee’s  work  experience 
where  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  broad 
training  and  scope  of  work  experience 
rather  than  on  production. 

Employee  Relations.  To  find  out  why 
retail  employees  quit.  Dr.  Earl  P. 
Strong,  Director  of  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  Service,  University  of  Illinois,  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  survey  among  3,000 
retail  employees  who  had  voluntarily 
left  their  jobs.  He  reported  his  find¬ 
ings  at  the  Personnel  Group’s  session 
on  employee  relations.  Proper  manage¬ 


ment  action,  said  Dr.  Strong,  could  cut 
retailing’s  high  turnover  by  as  much  as 
75  |)er  cent.  His  survey  showed  that 
individuals  quit  not  usually  lor  a 
single  reason  but  for  a  combination  of 
such  reasons  as  poor  promotion  op¬ 
portunity,  low  wages,  poor  siqjcivis- 
ion,  improjrer  job  placement  and  lack 
of  job  interest. 

Pointing  out  that  75  per  cent  of  re¬ 
tail  employees  remain  on  the  job  less 
than  a  year,  he  emphasized  that  wages, 
chances  for  advancement  and  inade¬ 
quate  supervision  were  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  reasons  for  retail  turnover. 

Ciiiy  B.  .\rthur,  |r.,  president  of 
.Management  Evaluation  Services.  Inc., 
Foccoa,  Cieorgia,  discussed  what  em¬ 
ployees  think  about  their  jobs  and 
about  retailing  generally.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  features  in 
retailing*  which  are  attractive  to  em¬ 
ployees  but  which  management  does 
not  fully  appreciate  and  capitalize 
upon.  VV'^orking  conditions  are  good, 
and  by  comparison  with  many  indus¬ 
trial  jobs,  the  working  hours  are  more 
convenient,  transportation  to  work  is 
usually  easier,  and  there  is  less  mon¬ 
otony.  Retailing’s  constant  contact 
with  people  is  a  recommendation  in 
itself  to  most  workers.  Greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn,  liberal  vacations  and 
other  employee  benefits  are  additional 
aspects  of  retailing  which  Mr.  .\rthur 
suggested  should  be  stressed  not  only 
to  prospective  employees,  but  to  pres¬ 
ent  employees. 

To  safeguard  its  investment  in  peo¬ 
ple,  Mr.  .\rthur  concluded,  retail  man¬ 
agement  must  see  to  it  that  the  benefits 
offered  by  retailing  are  more  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  and  appreciated. 

These  two  presentations  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panel  discussion  under  the 
chairmanship  of  James  H.  Kahlart, 
vice  president,  Abraham  8:  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  supported  by  Elizabeth 
Bondeson,  personnel  director,  Flint  & 
Kent,  Gameron  Edey,  vice  president, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  and 
■Mary  Williamson,  personnel  directot, 
Lounker’s. 

Picking  up  the  points  made  by  the 
two  speakers,  this  panel  explored 
further  areas  of  management’s  respon¬ 
sibility  in  holding  on  to  good  people 
through  merit  ratings,  sound  promo¬ 
tional  programs,  and  adequate  griev¬ 
ance  machinery. 
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BASIC  TRADE  PROVISIONS  COMPRISE  A  DECLARATION 
OF  EQUITABLE  BUSINESS  STANDARDS 

A  statement  by  the  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — 

George  Hansen,  president  of  Chandler  and  Company  of  Boston 

"The  Basic  Trade  Provisions  for  inclusion  in  an  order  form  comprise  a  declaration 
of  equitable  business  standards  of  surpassing  significance  to  responsible  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  They  were  formulated  through  the  most  painstaking  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association  Committee.  The  enlightened 
business  principles  embodied  in  the  Provisions  foster  the  type  of  retailer-manufacturer 
relationship  that  is  replete  with  constructive  meaning  to  the  consuming  public. 

"The  great  merit  of  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Provisions  assures  consistent 
growth  in  their  use.  The  NRDGA  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  helpful  to  that  end.” 


The  Text  of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions 


1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  as  set  forth  on  this  Order  are  satisfactory  unless  the 
Seller  notifies  Purchaser  to  the  contrary,  before  shipment  is 
made,  within  fifteen  (15)  days  from  the  date  of  this  Order. 

2.  Purchaser  may  not  cancel  this  Order  for  any  reason  before 
date  for  completion  of  delivery;  cancellation  after  date  for 
completion  of  delivery  shall  be  effective  only  upon  Purchaser’s 
written  notice  to  Seller,  but  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect 
to  any  shipments  made  by  the  Seller  within  three  (3)  working 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice. 

3.  No  returns  of  merchandise  shall  be  made  except  for  defects 
therein,  or  for  non-conformity  with  some  material  provision  of 
this  Order.  Where  defects  are  discoverable  upon  reasonable 
inspection,  or  where  non-conformity  is  claimed,  such  returns 
shall  be  made  within  five  (5)  working  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  goods  affected.  The  Purchaser  shall  send  the  Seller  a 
separate  written  notice,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  defects 
or  non<ooformity  claimed,  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the 
return.  Seller  may  replace  such  return  merchandise,  provided 
such  replacement  is  made  within  five  (5)  days  after  the  last 
permissible  delivery  date. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  material  interruption  of  the  business  of 
either  the  Seller  or  Purchaser  by  reason  of  fire,  war.  Act  of 
God,  governmental  action,  or  strikes  which  materially  affect  the 
performance  of  this  contract,  the  party  so  affected  may  cancel 
the  order  for  such  merchandise  as  has  not  been  deliver^  upon 
notice  to  the  other  party,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
herein. 

5.  In  the  event  that  the  Seller  should  be  unable  to  manufacture,  or 
determine  not  to  manufacture,  any  style  contained  in  this  order. 


he  shall  immediately  notify  the  Purchaser  to  that  effect  and 
thereupon  the  Seller  shall  not  be  liable  for  non-delivery  of  such 
merchandise.  Purchaser  shall,  however,  accept  delivery  and 
pay  for  all  other  merchandise. 

6.  Seller  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  on  any  unfilled 
portion  of  this  contract,  to  limit  any  credit  to  be  extended 
hereunder  or  to  require  payment  before  delivery. 

7.  Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  then  obtaining,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Apparel 
Industries  Inter-Association  Committee.  Pending  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  promulgation  of  such  rules,  arbitration  of  such  con¬ 
troversies  or  claims  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  rules  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association.  For  all  purposes  related  to  any  arbitra¬ 
tion  hereunder  or  to  any  award  therein,  the  Purchaser  and 
Seller  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  the  State  in  which  the  Seller  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  and  any  notice,  process,  notice  of  motion  or 
other  application  to  a  judge  thereof  may  be  served  outside  of 
such  State  by  registered  mail,  or  by  personal  service,  provided 
that  a  reasonable  time  for  appearance  is  allowed,  and  Ihirchaser 
and  Seller  further  consent  that  service  in  accordance  herewith 
shall  be  sufficient  to  confer  upon  such  Court  jurisdiction  in 
personam  over  the  Purchaser  and  Seller. 

8.  No  modification  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be  effective 
unless  stated  in  writing,  and  no  waiver  by  either  party  of  any 
default  shall  be  deem^  a  waiver  of  any  subsequent  default. 


APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  INTER-ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEE 

representing  the  following  organizations: 


by  the 
tplored 
respon- 
people 
proiiio- 
“  griev- 


Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Fashion  Originators’  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Coat  Association,  Inc. 
Merchants’  Ladies’  Garment  Association,  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board 
National  Dress  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc. 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association 
National  Skirt  and  Sportswear  Association,  Inc. 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group,  Inc. 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Association,  Inc. 
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out,  is  that  of  fixing  responsibility  for 
profit  and  general  store  management. 
He  observed  that  the  profit  piotenti- 
ality  of  a  branch  store  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  until  it  is  run  as  a  semi- 
autonomous  entity  by  a  responsible 
manager  who  helps  prepare  the 
budget,  has  some  control  over  mer¬ 
chandising,  control  over  controllable 
expenses  including  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play,  supervision  of  employment  and 
training  and  supervision  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel  who  visit  or  work  wholly  or  in 
part  in  his  store.  Westervelt  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  fiossibility  of  doing  away 
with  departmentalization  for  selling 
purposes,  also  using  fewer  controls 
rather  than  carry  over  many  controls 
that  are  necessary  in  the  parent  store 
but  not  needed  in  the  branch.  And  to 
relieve  the  buyer  of  her  sales  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities,  he  recommend¬ 
ed  combining  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion  with  selling  services  in  a  unified 
division. 

One  store  that  is  not  improvising  is 
The  Hecht  Co.  It  is  also,  reported  its 
executive  controller,  Walter  E.  Reitz, 
Jr.,  one  that  has  a  successful  branch 
operation.  Reitz  described  the  broad 
ofierational  plan  Hecht’s  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  its  multiple  opieration.  In 
Accounting,  the  branch  stores  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  extended  location  of  the 
main  store,  a  distance  of  miles  is 'con¬ 
sidered  the  same  as  feet.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  fast  shifting  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  location  to  location.  In 
merchandise  handling,  the  composite 
order  is  used  as  far  as  possible  with 
vendors  requested  to  break  the  ship¬ 
ment  down  by  various  selling  locations 
and  package  merchandise  separately. 
Division  managers  see  that  their  de¬ 
partments  are  adequately  stocked  and 
supervise  salesjieople,  are  not  in  any 
way  respionsible  to  the  downtown  store 
buyer.  Buyers  do  not  have  control  of 
salespeople;  their  responsibility  is  buy¬ 
ing,  and  to  assist  the  selling  supier- 
intendent  in  transmitting  merchandise 
information  to  the  salespeople.  In  the 
Hecht  book,  Reitz  repiorted,  branch 
stores  are  a  very  profitable  operation. 

The  convention  turned  up  few  signs 
of  high  dudgeon  over  government  con¬ 
trols.  They  heard  from  Leon  Keyser- 


ling,  chairman  of  the  President’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisors,  to  the  effect 
that  shortages  remain  a  very  real  threat 
in  the  near  future.  Admitting  this  pos¬ 
sibility,  many  of  the  controllers  were 
reluctant  to  call  for  the  relaxation  of 
Regulation  W  agreeing  that  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  curb  inflation, 
but,  as  Joseph  Harlan  of  Kahn’s,  Oak¬ 
land,  recommended,  that  it  should  not 
then  be  aimed  at  specific  items. 

On  the  subject  of  overall  govern¬ 
ment  controls.  Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA’s 
president  emeritus,  was  far  from  ad¬ 
mitting  that  such  controls  as  are  in 
effect  will  work  satisfactorily,  but  in 
restating  the  Association’s  position  on 
controls,  said  that  during  this  period 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  the  nation  if  “some 
influence  outside  the  normal  economy 
could  be  interposed.’’  “We  are  here 
to  coofierate  for  the  general  good,” 


Hahn  said,  “even  though  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  believing  these  controls  will  not 
work  satisfactorily.”  But  where  short¬ 
ages  in  important  lines  of  merchandise 
exist,  he  admitted,  real  compietition 
cannot  wholly  guard  the  public  inter¬ 
est  against  “the  greed  which  promotes 
some  factors  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  where  compietition  can  only 
partly  provide  protection.”  And,  he 
warned,  it  is  most  vital  that  everyone 
shall  do  as  directed  else  there  can  be 
no  slightest  hopie  for  a  plan  of  con¬ 
trols. 

The  needs  of  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  concern  and  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  man  cannot  be  considered,  he  said, 
but  there  should  be  no  relaxation  in 
individual  effort  to  assure  that  no  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  call  for  more  sur¬ 
render  than  the  situation  demands, 
that  no  regulation  attempt  more  than 
the  necessary  objective. 


Public  Relations  for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


boards  may  be  selected  from  among 
a  store’s  steady  customers  or  by  ap- 
piointment  through  a  community’s 
various  civic  groups.  Their  advantage 
is  many-fold.  First,  through  regular 
meeting  between  management  and 
customers,  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
retailers  to  learn  of  piarticular  griev¬ 
ances,  and  to  profit  from  suggestions 
on  service  and  merchandise.  In  many 
cases  ideas  emanating  from  advisory 
boards  have  been  profitably  adopted 
by  stores  which  had  been  ignorant  of 
certain  customer  desires  or  complaints. 
Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  store  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  customers  into  its  confidence 
creates  an  espiecially  good  impression 
in  any  community,  and  opiens  the  door 
for  innumerable  occasions  for  favor¬ 
able  publicity. 

In  any  appieal  directed  at  the  wo¬ 
man  public  it  is  definitely  necessary 
to  recognize  the  impiortant  and  influ¬ 
ential  role  played  in  the  life  of  every 
community  by  its  women’s  clubs  and 
civic  bodies.  Stores  that  periodically 
arrange  for  appiearances  of  their  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  meetings  of  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  can  profit  in  prestige,  ac¬ 


ceptance  and  sales. 

For  this  purpose  there  are  unlimited 
subjects  in  which  such  groups  have  an 
interest,  and  which  retailers  are  capa¬ 
bly  suited  to  present.  Examples  may 
be  found  in  the  topics  of  decoration, 
fabrics,  style,  labor-saving  products  for 
kitchen  use  and  homemaking,  hobbies 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that 
the  membership  of  women’s  clubs 
comprises  the  leaders  in  community 
thought  and  action.  The  influence 
they  wield,  based  on  the  trend  of  mem¬ 
ber  thinking,  can  be  beneficial  or  de¬ 
trimental.  In  either  case  its  effect  will 
be  felt  on  a  community  basis,  with  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  whole  prospering  or  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  result. 

Retailers  across  the  nation  should 
bear  in  mind  that  retailing  has  a  story 
to  tell— a  story  of  profits  in  pennies— a 
story  of  service  for  the  community— a 
story  of  increasing  expenses— a  story 
of  world  markets  and  merchandise. 
What  better  place  to  tell  that  story  and 
spread  the  facts  about  our  craft  than 
before  the  consumer  members  of  your 
community’s  women’s  club? 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  8)  buying  weeks  in  October.  Stores  will 

-  -  be  able  to  get  a  promotional  package 

listing  tie-in  promotions  with  pattern, 

died  last  month  at  the  age  of  80.  He  puitlicity  aiul  merchandising.  shoe,  hosiery  anti  glove  makers,  cos- 

was  lor  37  years  president  of  the  Ohio  Ben  Leichner  has  moved  from  Bur-  tume  illustrations,  swatches  of  Califor- 

store.  .in  employee  there  for  59  years.  dine's,  Miami  to  the  Broatlway,  Los  nia  colors  anti  tiisplay  materials, 

working  his  way  to  the  store’s  top  post  Angeles,  as  merchandise  manager  ft)r  .\nt)ther  Ot  tt>ber  event  which  the 

from  .1  beginning  as  a  sales  clerk.  In  fashion  apparel  and  a  member  of  the  Bureau  will  sponsttr  will  stress  the  con- 

1924  be  served  as  presitlent  of  the  Na-  store’s  executive  committee.  sinner  angle.  In  San  Francisco,  a  semi- 

tional  Retail  Dry  Gotitls  .Association,  .A.  .Alfred  Landisi,  merchandise  atl-  nar  has  been  scheduled  which  will  give 
was  also  a  member  of  its  boartl  of  di-  ministrator  in  charge  of  women’s  consumers  and  educators  the  opportti- 

rectors.  ready-to-wear  at  Macy’s,  New  York,  nity  of  exchanging  views  with  grow- 

Colonel  Robert  Rtios,  president  has  been  appointed  a  merchandise  ers,  manufacturers,  retailers  and  re- 

and  general  manager  of  Roos  Bros.  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  same  search  men  on  all  phases  of  the  wool 

died  last  month  at  the  age  of  68.  He  division.  industry, 

had  headed  the  California  chain  for  23 

years,  served  NRDGA  as  vice  president  MANAGEMENT  AND  SELLING  HELPS  Appliances.  To  sup- 

and  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  Investment  in  Wool.  For  its  big  Fall  port  its  selling  program  for  all-electric 

directors.  promotion.  The  Wool  Bureau  will  fo-  kitchens  and  planned  laundries,  Hot- 

Warren  Leslie  has  been  appointed  cus  attention  on  the  long-term  invest-  point  has  a  manual  which  compares 

assistant  to  Stanley  Marcus,  president  ment  tpialities  of  women’s  wool  cloth-  the  merits  of  bottled  gas  appliances 

of  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas.  Leslie  is  a  ing.  To  support  the  promotion,  the  with  similar  electric  models.  In  ex¬ 
newspaper  man  and  radio  writer,  be-  Bureau  is  supplying  promotional  ma-  plaining  the  advantages  of  the  electric 

fore  joining  the  Dallas  store  was  re-  terial  for  storewide  apparel  and  piece  appliances,  the  manual  touches  on 

[lorter  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  goods  promotions,  including  window  safety,  efficiency  and  cleanliness  fac- 

In  top  executive  changes  at  May  and  interior  display  material,  direct  tors.  For  copies,  write  Hotpoint,  5600 

Department  Stores,  Morton  J.  May  has  mail  selling  helps  and  newspaper  mats.  West  Taylor  St.,  Chicago  44.  The  corn- 

been  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  Stores  can  obtain  this  material  and  pany  also  has  a  self-trainer  kit  for  ap¬ 
his  son,  Morton  D.  May,  president  of  copies  of  the  Bureau’s  promotional  pliance  salesmen  containing  long-play- 

the  chain.  The  elder  May  will  remain  manual.  “How  to  Promote  Wool  in  ing  records  ami  illustrated  booklets  for 

top  executive  in  the  organization.  Fall  ’51,”  by  contacting  the  office  at  16  use  in  sales  training  programs. 

.At  Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  Tom  Horn-  West  46  Street,  New  York  19.  \  dis- 

stein  has  been  given  a  new  post  as  vice  play  contest  will  be  run  in  conjunction  Fingertip  Control.  Remington  Rand 

president  in  charge  of  sales  and  mer-  with  the  promotion,  awarding  prizes  has  a  new  handbook  for  executives 

chandising,  Allen  Steinhardt  named  for  the  best  windows  and  interiors  which  describes  how  Kardex  Files  can 

general  superintendent  and  Edgar  .\.  Iiased  on  the  investment  theme.  be  used  to  provide  a  convenient  visible 

Blum,  treasurer.  For  Spring  1952,  the  Bureau  will  chart  of  inventories,  personnel  and 

Two  new  vice  presidents  have  been  promote  wool  in  California  colors.  sales  facts.  The  booklet,  “Manage- 

named  at  the  F  &  R  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Mills  will  create  all-wool  fabrics  in  the  ment  by  Exception,”  is  available  from 

Columbus.  Edward  J.  Coughlin  will  California  hues  and  buyers  will  see  ere-  Remington’s  Management  Controls 

be  in  charge  of  personnel  and  opera-  ations  cut  from  these  fabrics  at  fash-  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

tions;  Paul  W.  Maher  will  supervise  ion  showings  dtiring  the  Los  .Angeles  10.  Other  material  which  Remington 
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has  available  includes  a  sound  slide 
film  which  describes  the  Record  Sort 
method  of  summarizing  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  into  simplihed  reports,  and  a 
booklet,  “Assured  Accuracy  for  Ac¬ 
countants,  ”  which  illustrates  how  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  used  to  streamline  ac¬ 
counting  practices.  Both  of  these  can 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Remington 
Management  Controls  Division. 

In  the  field  of  display.  Remington 
has  designed  two  demonstration-dis¬ 
play  cases  for  stores  to  use  in  merchan¬ 
dising  typewriters.  A  large  unit  shows 
five  machines  side  by  side  for  customer 
testing  and  an  enclosed  glass  case  that 
houses  five  additional  machines.  A 
featured  model  can  be  mounted  on  a 
revolving  platform  above  the  set-back 
counter.  A  similar  smaller  fixture  has 
three  machines  for  counter  use,  three 
more  in  the  case. 

Packagsd  Towels.  A  new  packaging 
idea  which  was  introduced  to  retail 
customers  last  month  by  Cannon  Mills 
is  a  four-in-one  towel  package  designed 
to  speed  up  towel  selling,  eliminate 
folding  and  handling  by  salespeople, 
increase  unit  sales  and  provide  more 
colorful  display  material.  Each  Can¬ 
non  set  includes  four  bath  towels  in 
solid  color,  one  color  to  a  package, 
with  six  colors  to  choose  from.  The 
container  matches  the  color  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  has  a  large  plastic  window  for 
easy  customer  inspection. 

Boys'  Shirt  and  Shorts  Standards. 

Copies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce’s  standards  of  size  measure¬ 
ments  for  boys’  sport  and  dress  shirts 
(CS 14-51)  and  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
shorts  (CS137-51)  are  now  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  at  a  nick¬ 
el  a  copy.  These  standards  are  based 
on  the  same  system  of  body  measure¬ 
ment  sizing  adopted  for  boys’  knit  un¬ 
derwear,  trouser  and  outerwear. 


Why  They  Quit.  Results  of  a  study  to 
determine  the  reasons  behind  the  high 
rate  of  employee  turnover  in  Illinois 
businesses  are  contained  in  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  “Why  They  Quit’’  survey  sought 
the  answers  to  the  one-in-three  job 
quitting  rate  involving  some  600,000 
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Illinois  employees  yearly.  According 
to  the  bulletin,  three-fourths  of  those 
who  leave  jobs  voluntarily  do  so  for 
reasons  which  could  be  avoided  or 
controlled  by  effective  management 
action.  The  bulletin  is  available  from 
the  Business  Management  Service, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Price 
is  $1. 

For  Salespeople  Only.  To  help  retail 
salespeople  find  effective  selling  points 
and  phrases  in  national  advertising. 
Life  Magazine  has  prepared  a  brief, 
lively  visual  cast  for  them,  which  it  has 
already  presented  at  several  large  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Entitled  “For  Sales 
People  Only,’’  it  shows  the  salesperson 
how  to  make  her  leisure-time  magazine 
reading  help  her  in  her  selling  work. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  selling  argu¬ 
ments  and  phrases  used  in  national 
ads,  points  out  that  stores  tie  in  with 
these  in  their  own  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play,  and  urges  salespeople  to  call  the 
advertised  features  to  the  customer’s 
attention  at  the  selling  counter,  too. 
.\rrangements  for  viewing  the  presen¬ 
tation  can  be  made  through  H.  Ford 
Perine,  director,  retail  sales  promotion. 
Life  Magazine,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Care.  Practical  answers  to  the 
housewife’s  most  common  queries  on 
the  care  of  sterling  silverware  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  eight-page  booklet, 
“The  Simple  Secret,’’  prepared  by  the 
Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild.  This  is  a 


revision  of  a  pamphlet  on  silvei  care 
which  has  been  published  as  a  di  aler 
service  by  the  Guild  for  many  wan. 
The  booklet  has  been  completely  re¬ 
styled  in  content  and  appearance. 
Quantities  may  be  ordered  at  S.S  jjer 
hundred  direct  from  the  Guild’s  olfices, 
551  Fifth  .\ venue.  New  York  17. 
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How  to  Melt  Snow.  A  study  of  snow 
melting  systems  functioning  in  17 
states  and  including  17  retail  store  sys¬ 
tems  has  been  published  in  a  36-page 
booklet  by  the  A.  .M.  Byers  Co.  Illus¬ 
trations  show  systems  in  operation  or 
being  installed,  and  piping  layouts  for 
loading  areas,  ramps,  sidewalks  and 
driveways.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Byers’  Engineering  Service 
Department,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Labor  Relations  Index.  A  running  in¬ 
dex  to  leading  articles  published  on 
the  subject  of  labor  relations  is  now 
available  through  Information  Service, 
Inc.,  Detroit.  This  new  service  offers 
subscribers  an  index  of  articles  that 
appear  in  over  100  leading  labor  and 
personnel  management  periodicals  on 
a  twice  a  month  basis.  The  articles 
are  catalogued,  cross  referenced  and 
summarized  briefly.  For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address.  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  10  West  Warren,  Detroit  1. 

Employee  Testing  Kit.  An  improved 
edition  of  the  Martin  packaged  apti¬ 
tude  testing  program  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  measuring  employee’s  abili¬ 
ties.  The  kit  has  tests  for  measuring 
the  applicant’s  speed  and  accuracy  in 
working  with  figures;  for  gauging  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  rapidly,  arithmetic  reason¬ 
ing,  name  checking,  steno,  typing  and 
a  vocabulary  test.  A  manual  lists  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  typical  office 
positions.  For  information  address  the 
Martin  Publishing  Co.,  690  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  4. 

Light  Selector.  A  new  book  from  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products  analyzes  the 
effect  of  eight  types  of  white  light  on 
40  popular  colors.  This  is  an  expand¬ 
ed  version  of  an  original  study  done 
two  years  ago.  Colors  in  the  book  are 
separated  into  five  groups  of  eight 
colors,  according  to  the  light  under 
which  they  appear  most  favorable. 
Among  other  uses,  this  study  of  the 
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effect  of  light  on  color  is  designed  to 
help  in  decorating  stores  and  offices, 
and  lor  lionieinakers  and  merchandis¬ 
ers  concerned  with  the  coordination 
of  color  and  light.  Price  of  the  book 
is  50  cents,  the  address:  Sylvania’s  Ad- 
\’ertising  Department,  87  Union  Street, 
Salem,  Mass. 
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Valuable  Scrap.  Stores  interested  in 
improving  their  operations  and  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  national  scrap  conser¬ 
vation  program  can  read  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  Westinghouse  effort  at 
its  appliance  plant  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
The  company  estimates  savings  from  its 
scrap  program  at  $11/2  million  a  year. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  and  the  ability  to  stretch  materials 
goes  to  the  plant’s  salvage  department. 
In  addition  to  recovering  tons  of  steel 
and  non-ferrous  metals,  the  company 
has  saved  paper  cartons  that  could  not 
be  returned  to  suppliers,  cut,  scored 
and  wrapped  them  with  new  paper 
and  shaped  them  into  protective  ship¬ 
ping  pads.  Last  year  it  also  recovered 
enough  lumber  to  crate  over  three 
thousand  refrigerators. 

Writing  Week.  National  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing  Week  has  been  scheduled  for  Oc¬ 
tober  14-20,  the  theme,  "Letters— Your 
Magic  Carpet.”  In  support  of  this  pro¬ 
motion,  posters  will  be  made  available 
without  charge,  a  window  display  con¬ 
test  will  offer  $660  in  cash  prizes  and 
promotional  literature  distributed,  all 
through  the  Paper  Stationery  and  Tab¬ 
let  Manufacturers  Association  whose 
members  are  sponsoring  the  Week. 

Coe  for  Homemakers.  In  time  for  the 
September  Home  Fashion  Time  pro¬ 
motion,  Lees  Carpets  has  a  new  home 
decorating  help  which  stores  can  sup¬ 
ply  to  their  carpet  customers.  The 
Color  Cues  portfolio  furnishes  the  cus¬ 
tomer  three  complete  room  schemes 
planned  around  the  carpet  of  her 
choice.  It  contains  actual  swatches  of 
drapery,  slipcover  and  upholstery  fab- 
nc,  and  watercolor  illustrations  of  fab¬ 
rics  and  wallpaper  combinations  for 
both  living  room  and  bedroom.  With 
this  selling  aid,  Lees  expects  to  speed 
j  customer  decision  on  color  and  quali¬ 
ty,  also  increase  interest  in  related 
home  furnishings. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLES 

as  You  Need  Them 

May  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand-finishing  requirements  may  demand. 
They  are  designed  for  your  Alteration  Departments— cor¬ 
rect  types  for  both  ladies’  and  men’s  work.  Adjustable  steel 
legs,  polished  hardwood  tops,  foot  rests  and  drawers  and 
furnished  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights;  these  are 
just  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES  are 
saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  for  hundreds  of 
Leading  Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  throughout 
the  country — and  they’ll  do  this  for  you. 

Write  today  —  we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  these  items 


LAWRENCE  Jf.  STEIN  COMPANY 

aMS~a^  W.  Vmm  Bmrmm  Strmmi  .  .  Chiemif  7,  fUteoto 


Qnly 

Patrick  Steam 
Irons  Have 
Magnetic  Steam 
Control 

Replace  foot-operated 
valve  assembly  —  fully 
automatic  heat  control. 
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Christmas  Display  in  Review.  1  lie  Re¬ 
tail  Reporting  Bureau  has  prepared  a 
collection  of  photos  showing  outstand¬ 
ing  department  store  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  used  during  last  year’s 
Christmas  promotion.  The  display 
photos  appear  in  the  Bureau’s  annual 
“C^hristmas  Display  in  Review”  which 
shows  75  examples  of  window  and  75 
interior  displays,  both  merchandise 
and  institutional.  The  address:  101 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3. 


That’s  Your  Job 


Buyer  Saver.  Formht  is  sending  corset 
buyers  its  new  advertising  piortfolio  for 
fall  which  outliires  its  own  ad  program 
and  contains  suggestions  for  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  The  brochure,  titled 
"Stop  Knocking  Yourself  Out,”  details 
promotional  possibilities  based  on 
sales  trends  and  figure  type  findings  of 
the  Formfit  Institute. 


but  here  b  how  we  ccm  help! 


Wool  Carpet  Industry  Facts.  A  book 
of  facts  about  the  wool  carpet  and  rug 
industry,  recently  published  by  the 
indicates  that 


Carpet  Institute,  Inc. 
rayon  consumption  in  that  industry  for 
the  year  1950  reached  more  than  12-5 
million  pounds,  or  nearly  five  times 
the  quantity  used  in  either  of  the  two 
previous  years.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  1950  output,  in  square  yards, 
under  the  1948  level,  and  only 
■sixth  larger  than  1949.  Profits  in 
the  industry  were  4.49  per  cent  of  sales 
in  1949,  but  in  1950  they  rose  to  5.36 
per  cent.  This  is  under  some  of  the 
prewar  and  postwar  highs  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  well  above  the  three-per- 
cent-plus  figures  that  prevailed  during 
wartime. 


was 


Lesson  on  Dynel.  A  display  panel  for 
windows,  wall  and  counters  showing 
the  basic  steps  in  making  dynel  fiber 
can  now  be  obtained  from  Union  Car¬ 
bide  and  Carbon  Corp.  The  panel  has 
a  removable  nameplate  for  insertion 
of  the  brand  name  of  any  dynel  prod¬ 
uct  being  promoted.  Manufacturer’s 
address:  30  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17. 


If  you  haven't  already  ordered  your  M.O.R.  do  it  now. 
Prices  are  $5.00  for  members  of  NRDGA,  $15.00  for  nOn- 
members,  $25.00  for  non-members  eligible  for  NRDGA 
membership.  Send  your  order  to:  Controllers'  Congress, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Shipping  Estimators.  Air  Express  hns 
designed  a  small  cardboard  air  express 
rate  estimator  which  it  is  supplying  on 
request.  The  estimator,  which  permits 
quick  calculation  of  approximate  rates 
by  various  weights  and  distances,  can 
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be  obtained  in  any  quantity  without 
cost  from  Railway  Express,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  13. 

Light  Conditioning  Tape  Measure. 

General  Electric  has  designed  a  new 
selling  tool  for  the  lamp  department 
to  help  salesmen  determine  whether 
portalile  lamps  conform  in  dimensions 
to  those  recommended  in  home  light¬ 
ing  recijies.  In  advising  a  customer  on 
her  home  decorating  and  lighting 
problems,  the  salesman  can  use  the 
tape  measure  to  determine  whether  a 
floor,  table  or  wall  lamp  is  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  height  for  her  purpose,  whether 
its  shade  is  the  proper  size  and  projxrr- 
tions  for  the  use  intended.  The  meas¬ 
ure  also  provides  information  on  the 
proper  light  bulb  and  reflector  bowl 
for  each  lamp.  It  is  available  without 
cost  from  the  Inquiry  Bureau,  General 
Electric,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland  12. 

EQUIPMENT 

Retailer's  Electric  Brain.  No  manufac¬ 
turer  is  yet  ready  to  supply  the  retail¬ 
er’s  dream  of  electronic  store-keeping, 
but  last  month  one  of  them  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  a  setup  was  within 
reach.  In  Philadelphia,  Remington 
Rand  demonstrated  its  first  Univac,  an 
electronic  computer  that  uses  a  mag¬ 
netic  tape  to  record  information,  then 
put  it  through  its  computing  organs  at 
a  speed  of  better  than  10,000  coded 
characters  per  second.  The  first  model, 
a  $600,000  gadget,  goes  to  work  for  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  but  Remington 
officials  are  already  working  with  re¬ 
tailers  on  adaptations  of  Univac  for 
store  use.  Among  their  goals  are  near¬ 
ly  instantaneous  credit  authorization 
and  the  recording  of  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  information  at  the  very  point  of 
sale.  Such  aims  are  still  only  long- 
range  possibilities.  Remington  is  pro¬ 
ducing  only  one  Univac  every  two 
months  and  will  not  be  able  to  make 
the  machines  in  any  quantity  for  at 
least  a  year.  Their  Univac  research 
however,  may  soon  produce  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  fullscale  use  of  electronic 
brains  in  the  retail  operation. 

Three  Minute  Monogramming.  What 
may  be  the  answer  to  inexpensive 
monogramming  in  apparel  and  linens 
departments  is  an  all-plastic  process 
which  requires  no  sewing  machine  or 


RIKE-KUMLER  C..  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  C.  W.  Boynton.  Director  of  Store  PlanninK 
Children’.s  .Vccessories  and  Underwear.  Trays  individually 
suspended  in  standards  desiKned  by  Store  PlanninK  Depart¬ 
ment  and  manufacturer!  by  (iarden  City  Plating  and  Mfg. 
Co.  Store  very  pleased  with  customer  eye  appeal,  stock 
capacity,  merchandising  features. 


AU  the  things  your  rod  should 


Merchandise  is  attractively  presented  to  the  customer  ia 
the  world’s  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi- 
glas,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  abaorbing  grade. 
Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increases,  often 
doubles,  stock  and  display  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  dc^rtmental  area,  with  attendant  substantial  sav-  » 
ings  ia  selling  costs.  Brealedosm  by  sise,  style,  and  M 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  control.  Quick,  easy 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fewer  lost  salek  ^ 

Vtti  throughout  the  country  by  those  whoee  buei- 
nets  it  it  to  know — leatling  merchantt,  store  archi- 
tects,  auH  designers, 


•  durable — will  long  outlast  jdated 

rrods. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  your  present  rod. 

•  colorful — a  departure  from  the  ordi. 
nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  green  .  .  .  colorod  also  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  because  it  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  roarkdowns  from 
soilage  doe  to  metal  dost. 

—MS  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 


W  mp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

rpotont  pGftding 

•  For  the  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
prices. 

•  Fine  pieces  of  famiture,  M/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handrubbed  to 
match  3rour  existing  woodwork.  Colorod  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

*  More  substantial  than  most  racks*  metal  or  wood*  de« 
sigi^  exclusivelpr  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping* 
longitudinal  flimsmess,  or  deflection. 


New  fixtures  or  modernization  of 
existing  cases  may  be  accom- 
plishished  easily  by  local  wood* 
worker  or  store  maintenance  . 
facilities.  i 


For  such  departments  as: 
Lingerie*  knit  underwear* 
blouses*  scarves  and  neck* 
wear*  millinery  trimmings*  . 
children’s  apparel,  etc.,  etc.  i 


requires  a  neg* 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  the  selling 
area  .  •  .  collap¬ 
ses  to  511  inches. 


tn  Utding  stores 
tkromgkcut  the 
ctmntry. 


Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 


uly,  1951 


STORES 
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skilled  operator.  The  plastic  mono-  pieces  of  glassware,  open  sets  and  gift 

gram  is  applied  while  the  customer  boxes  all  in  a  single  unit.  At  the  top, 

waits,  in  a  matter  of  two  or  three  min-  at  eye  level,  it  carries  reprints  of  the 

utes,  by  any  inexperienced  operator  company’s  national  advertising, 
using  an  electric  fiat  iron.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  application  to  any  woven  Stationery  Rack.  In  its  May  issue, 

fabric  and  will  adhere  after  repeated  Stores  showed  a  stationery  display 

launderings.  The  manufacturer  is  the  rack,  designed  and  built  by  Barber’s 

Mendex  Corp>oration,  2300  Payne  Book  Shop,  Hendersonville,  North 

Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Carolina,  and  credited  by  that  store 

with  increasing  its  sales  considerably. 
Disappearing  Thread.  At  the  .\mer-  The  rack  itself  needs  a  space  only  five 

ican  Home  Economics  Association  feet  square,  and  can  display  as  many 

meeting  in  Cleveland  last  month,  a  as  84  box  tops  on  open  shelves,  and  yet 
new  type  cotton  thread  was  described  provide  room  below  for  slock, 
which  has  good  dry  strength  but  which  White  it  Wyckoff,  through  whose 
dissolves  when  put  into  water  or  weak  courtesy  the  picture  was  shown,  has 

soap  solution.  It  is  the  discovery  of  had  so  many  requests  for  specifications 

the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re-  that  they  have  drawn  up  a  chart,  and 

search  program  and  is  recommended  will  send  it  on  request.  Address  A.  H. 

as  a  basting  thread.  Sampson,  Director  of  Sales  Promotion, 

White  &  Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Self-Service  in  Glassware.  Libbey  Mass. 

Glass  reports  sales  increases  in  some 

department  stores  as  high  as  600  per  Revolution  in  Lighting.  A  lot  of  light- 

cent  over  a  three  month  period  as  the  ing  costs  are  due  to  Ire  sharply  reduced 

result  of  a  new  self-selling  display  as  the  result  of  a  new  lighting  princi- 

fixture  which  it  introduced  early  this  pie  which  has  been  perfected  by 

year.  The  fixture  displays  individual  Sylvania  Electric.  Sylvania’s  Panelite 


lamp  is  a  flat  sheet  of  conductive  glass 
coated  with  thin  layers  of  phosphor- 
dielectric  and  aluminum.  Wires  are 
connected  from  the  edges  of  the  glass 
to  ordinary  house  current.  The  lumi¬ 
nous  light  produced  is  compaied  tc 
bright  moonlight  on  a  white  objcrt, 
can  be  used  for  clock  faces,  safetv 
lights,  and  switch  plates.  With  the 
addition  of  a  small  transformer,  volt¬ 
age  is  built  up  to  500  watts,  and  the 
lighting  is  suitable  for  large  area,  low 
brightness  illumination,  as  in  restaur¬ 
ants  and  elevators.  Estimates  are  that 
a  four  by  six-foot  panel  consumes  less 
electrical  energy  than  a  25-walt  bulb; 
that  a  clock  face  can  be  permanently 
connected  24  hours  a  day  for  less  than 
three  cents  a  year.  The  life  of  the 
lamps  is  estimated  at  from  one  to  five 
years.  For  variety,  it  will  be  available 
in  colors. 


Emergency  Lighting.  A  new  device 
from  Uni-Ventions  Co.  furnishes  auto¬ 
matic  emergency  lighting  in  cases  of 
regular  power  failure  from  storms,  ac¬ 
cidents  or  blown  fuses.  It  jilugs  into 
regular  sockets,  uses  two  ordinary  flash¬ 
light  batteries,  is  attached  to  walls,  in 
stairways,  at  exits  and  near  fuse  boxes 
and  obstacles.  Manufacturer’s  address: 
303  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  City. 


Boilerless  Steam  System.  continu¬ 
ous  supply  of  steam  for  pressing  irons 
is  provided  by  Automatic  Steam  Prod¬ 
ucts’  new  unit  without  the  need  for 
boiler,  pumping  or  distilled  water. 
The  unit  operates  with  a  leplarcable 
cartridge  and  works  directly  from  a 
w'ater  line.  Constant  pressure  is  auto¬ 
matically  maintained.  Automatic’s  ad¬ 
dress  is:  140  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1. 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  apply  productive  display  meth¬ 
ods.  One  example  —  the  technique  of  displaying  garments 
**in  use”.  .  .  on  forms.  Nationwide  N.  A.  D.  I.  tests  prove 
that  the  "in  use”  technique  stops  5 
times  more  people,  thus  providing 
a  greater  number  of  opportuni- 
ties  to  sell  to  relatively  the  same 

DISPLAY  ON  FORMS 

Write  now  for  Darling  Displays 
new  form  display  guide.  It’s 
FREE.  Shows  how  to 

nique  to  get  more  sales  in- 
creases  for  your  store. 


How  to  Organize 
a  Civil  Defense  Program 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

souiulitig  the  general  store  alert;  klax¬ 
on  horns  over  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem;  lire  alarm  bells;  dismissal  bells, 
and  in  some  cases  sirens. 

An  interior  alarm  system  of  some 
kind  is  mandatory.  Well-organized 
coinimmity  defense  headtpiarters  are 
requiring  this  of  stores,  in  every  case 
where  the  outside  air  raid  warning  sig¬ 
nal  may  not  penetrate.  Not  all  stores 
agree  that  it  is  advisable  to  follow  it  up 
with  the  storewide  broadcasting  of  in¬ 
structions  over  a  public  address  system. 
Some  think  that  plenty  of  wardens  cir¬ 
culating  among  the  customers  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  instructions  will  serve  equal¬ 
ly  well,  if  not  better.  Other  stores, 
however,  are  installing  public  address 
systems  or  enlarging  them  so  that  there 
are  speakers  on  every  floor. 

When  a  public  address  system  is 
used  to  instruct  customers  to  move  to 
safe  areas  uiuler  the  guidance  of  the 
floor  wardens,  a  record  prepared  in 
advance  has  definite  advantages  as  a 
panic  control  device.  The  voice  which 
has  made  the  recording  when  no  dan¬ 
ger  threatened  will  be  calm;  whereas 
a  speaker  using  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  strain  of  the  emergency 
warning  is  likely  to  transmit  his  own 
tension  to  a  store  full  of  people. 

Emergency  Lighting.  Light  failure,  of 
course,  is  a  contingency  for  which 
most  stores  have  always  had  some  kind 
of  preparation  in  effect.  But  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  people  indoors  for  a 
possibly  prolonged  period  after  an  ex¬ 
plosion  has  forced  management  to  re¬ 
examine  these  facilities  for  emergency 
lighting. 

Auxiliary  lighting  systems  based  on 
motor-powered  generators  are  com¬ 
mon:  at  the  minimum  they  should 
provide  light  for  shelter  areas,  first  aid 
centers,  control  rooms  and  stairways. 
Electric  lanterns  of  various  types  and 
wet  battery  systems  provide  supple¬ 
mentary  lighting. 

.Macy’s  has  a  supply  of  emergency 
{X)rtable  flocxllights  on  each  selling 
floor  and  Delta  lights  in  elevators. 
BullcKk’s  is  placing  floodlights  by  each 
bank  of  elevators,  the  moving  elevators 


two  new  reports  to 
help  you  CUT  COSTS 
increase  EFFICIENCY 

Stimulating  Production  and  Reducing  Expense 

How  to  create  and  use  production  standards— Concrete  examples  of 
work  simplification  projects  which  have  saved  man  hours  and  money— 
Supply  conservation  and  salvage  programs— Expense  reduction  ideas 
and  cost-cutting  suggestions— Mechanization  of  wrapping  operations— 
Civilian  defense  activities  at  the  national,  local  and  store  level— 
Paper  supply  outlook— Clarification  of  government  controls  on  con¬ 
struction  and  on  maintenace,  repair  and  operating  supplies. 

Training  and  Holding  Employees 

Manpower  resources  and  recruiting  techniques— Employee  discount 
policies,  morale  builders,  military  leave  policies— New  twists  to  old 
training  problems,  including  induction  training,  better  selling  pro¬ 
grams,  courtesy  programs— Practical  training  for  supervisors,  with 
emphasis  on  the  delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility— Why  em¬ 
ployees  quit,  what  they  think,  and  what  stores  can  do  to  safeguard 
their  investment  in  good  people. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  STORE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PERSONNEL  GROUPS, 

NRDGA 

Price  to  Members:  $3.50  per  Report 
Combination  Price  to  Members— Both  Reports— $6.00 
Price  to  Non-Member  Stores:  $10.00  per  Report 
Price  to  Other  Non-Members:  $5.00  per  Report 


Please  send  copies  of  STIMULATING  PRODUCTION  AND 

REDUCING  EXPENSE  and  copies  of  TRAINING  AND  HOLDING 

EMPLOYEES.  (Member  price  $3.50  each,  $6.00  for  both;  non-member 
stores  $10.00  each;  other  non-members  $5.00  each.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  ZONE  STATE 

Check  enclosed  □  Please  bill  (members  only)  □ 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

On  New  York  City  deliveries,  add  3%  sales  tax. 
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generating  p>ower  which  can  be  stored 
and  will  be  sufficient  for  at  least  eight 
hours  after  jx)wer  failure.  The  Broad¬ 
way  has  installed  an  auxiliary  lighting 
system  which  will  supply  minimum 
lighting  for  all  floors  and  stairway  en¬ 
tries  for  three  or  four  hours.  Plenty  of 
flashlights  are  supplied  to  wardens  and 
first-aid  workers  and,  in  some  cases,  big 
railroad  lanterns  have  been  bought. 
Community  offices  of  civilian  defense 
advise  the  use  of  fluorescent  tape  or 
paints  for  marking  passageways,  stairs 
and  doorways. 


Control  Centers.  Perhaps  the  largest 
problem  of  intra-store  coordination 
anywhere  exists  at  Macy’s,  New  York, 
and  a  description  of  the  set-up  there 
should  provide  su^estions  which, 
with  modification,  can  serve  any  con¬ 
tingency  a  store  will  have  to  meet. 

All  emergency  operations  are  to  be 
coordinated  at  Macy’s  from  an  ©{aera¬ 
tions  Control  Center  located  in  emer¬ 
gency  headquarters  on  the  fifth  floor. 
It  will  be  manned  by  the  head  of  the 
store  defense  organization,  three  other 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  A  Ik  I  BE  CONTROLLED 
AND  REDUCED 


high  quality 
service 
at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITS  OR  RHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDge water  4-51  12 


FOR  SALE 

5800  new  clear  plastic  dress 
hangers.  Still  in  original  car¬ 
tons:  $75.00  per  thousand. 
F.O.B  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

SMARTWEAR-IRYING  SAKS,  INC. 

Roanoke,  Virginia 


senior  executives  who  will  assist  him; 
the  director  of  the  store’s  first  aid 
corps;  a  maintenance  department  ex¬ 
ecutive;  10  communications  wardens 
(messengers);  10  first  aid  workers,  and 
10  evacuation  wardens.  (The  wardens 
and  first  aid  workers  are  stationed  in 
a  shelter  area  adjoining  the  control 
room;  they  are  there  so  that  they  can 
be  dispatched  to  any  point  in  the  store 
that  needs  extra  help.) 

This  Operations  Control  Center  is 
in  communication  with  the  following 
points  throughout  the  store,  and  these 
are  also  in  communication  with  each 
other; 

1.  Operations  Control  Branches. 
These  are  self-sufficient  emergency 
units  on  each  floor.  Each  consists  of 
the  following  personnel:  executive  in 
charge  and  deputy;  control  branch 
captains  (one  for  every  10  evacuation 
wardens);  evacuation  wardens  (one 
f)er  50  population  on  non-selling  floors; 
one  per  80  population  on  selling 
floors);  first  aid  floor  leader;  first  aid 
workers  (one  per  200  population),  and 
two  communication  wardens  (messen¬ 
gers). 

2.  Maintenance  Conitlol  (Center. 
This  is  in  the  engine  room.  It  is  emer¬ 
gency  headquarters  for  fire  fighting, 
control  of  w'ater  flow  and  all  other 
maintenance  and  re{)air  problems.  Its 
personnel  consists  of  the  chief  engineer 
and  assistant;  two  designated  supervis¬ 
ors;  12  designated  mechanics;  10  desig¬ 
nated  carpenters;  and  all  maintenance 
department  {iersonnel  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  who  are  not  otherwise 
assigned.  Thus  the  chief  has  a  group 
of  workers  w’ho  can  be  dis{jatEhed  to 
any  {joint  in  the  store.  Calls  for  this 
help  are  received  either  from  the  0{jer- 
ations  Control  Center  or  directly  from 
the  emergency  crews  who  have  been 
assigned  to  specific  stations  through¬ 
out  the  store. 

Each  of  these  emergency  trews  con¬ 
sists  of  four  men,  two  mechanics  and 
two  {jorters.  When  the  alarm  is  sound¬ 
ed,  they  go  to  their  assigned  stations— 
13  s{jecified  strategic  locations  which 
are  especially  impiortant  for  fire  detec¬ 
tion,  fire  fighting,  mechanical  main¬ 
tenance,  etc. 

3.  Emergency  Hospital  Unit.  The 
store’s  doctors,  nurses,  hospital  super¬ 
intendent,  technicians,  clerks,  pharma¬ 
cists  and  six  messengers  man  a  com¬ 


plete  hospital  unit  set  up  in  one  of  the 
cafeterias.  They  are  in  communicatioa 
with  the  first  aid  leader  or  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  each  floor  branch,  and  with 
the  Operations  Control  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  flow  of  s{jecial  in¬ 
structions  back  and  forth,  each  of  the 
scattered  emergency  centers— the  floor  | 
branches,  maintenance  control,  emer¬ 
gency  crews  and  hospital— reports  {jeri-  * 
odically  to  the  Operations  Control 
Center  on  conditions  in  the  area.  1 

Control  Center  Equipment.  The  phyn- 

cal  set-u{j  for  a  control  center  has  bee* 
elaborated  in  considerable  detail  at 
Filene’s,  Boston.  The  personnel  c(» 
sists  of  the  store  defense  director,  fire 
division  chiefs  (evacuation,  fire,  {Joliof^ 
engineering  and  first  aid),  communici- 
tions  director,  a  secretary-plotter,  three 
telephone  opjerators,  and  a  messengOi 
chief.  The  center  is  equipped  with  a 
large  table,  around  which  all  the  chieh 
are  seated,  with  the  exce{Jtion  of  the 
communications  director,  who  has  a  re¬ 
mote  control  micro{jhone  and  two  tel^ 
phones  in  an  adjacent  booth,  .^t  eadh 
place  at  the  table  are  two  telephone^ 
a  dial-o{jerated  {Jiiblic  phone  and  a 
(jrivate  automatic  store  {jhone;  intra¬ 
store  and  outside  tele()hone  director¬ 
ies,  pads  and  pencils.  The  o{jeratoii 
receive  the  incoming  calls  and  record 
the  information  on  an  incident  form 
in  diqjlicate.  The  rcqjort  is  read  aloud, 
and  the  various  chiefs  then  issue  tel^ 
(jhone  instructi(jns  to  their  own  depu¬ 
ties  throughout  the  store.  They  too 
record  in  diqjlicate  the  action  taken- 
{jersons  and  equipment  dis{jatched  to 
an  area,  for  exam{jle.  Duplicates  of  aU 
forms  are  handed  over  to  the  plotter 
who  makes  a  record  on  the  building 
chart  (a  floor-by-floor  layout)  to  show 
the  location  of  the  incident  and  the 
action  taken.  When  the  personnel  sent 
to  an  area  complete  their  work  they 
call  the  center  and  this  report  ii 
checked  off  the  chart.  They  then  r^ 
ceive  further  instructions.  By  this 
method  the  report  center  keeps  track 
of  all  emergency  crews  and  equipment 
as  they  move  about  the  store. 


Part  III  of  this  report,  in  the  August  issue, 
will  discuss  fire  fighting  and  repair  crews  and  | 
equipment;  first  aid  organization  and  sup¬ 
plies;  the  planning  of  permanent  shelters;  and 
the  experience  of  London  stores  in  World 
War  II. 
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